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: | and heavy excursion trains, their performance has been sat- 
t isfactory in all particulars. 
| The deflecting plate D is secured to the front tube-plate, 
| just above the upper row of tubes, and, after projecting 
| | horizontally for such distance as to afford a space between 
‘the flue-sheet and its adjacent side sufficient for the free dis- 
| charge of the products of combustion from the top row of 
| tubes, is thence inclined downwardly and outwardly from 
| the flue-sheet to its lower edge, thus affording a uniformly 
The spark arrester designed by Rufus Hill, Master Me- | increasing area of horizontal section in the discharge space 
chanic of the Camden & Atlantic Railroad, is intended not | formed between it and the tube-plate, in correspondence 
only to prevent the escape of cinders and unconsumed fuel | with the increasing areas of tube section presented by the 
from the chimney, but also, by regulating and equalizing | ' several lower rows of tubes in front of which it is located. | 
the draft through the tubes, to effect a reduction in the | The deflector is connected at its sides to the boiler shell and | 
amount of solid matter drawn from the fire-box by the | smoke-box, so as to make tight joints therewith, and, to | 
action of the exhaust. ‘admit of such variation in the opening beneath it as may be | 
It is a recognized fact that in locomotive and other tubular | | required by differences in the duty or steaming qualities of | 
boilers the draft is materially stronger through the upper | engives or in the character of fuel employed, an adjustable | 
than through the lower tubes, this being due to the natural | section d is attached fo its lower side, by bolts passing | 
tendency of the escaping products of combustion to ascend, | through slotted holes, so as to be raised or lowered, as de- 
promoted by the higher temperature which prevails in the \sired. The use of the deflecting plate enables the usual | 
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Hill’s Spark Arrester. 








sylvania, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, the 
Central Pacific, the Western Maryland and other railroads, 
and the single driver engine sent to England by the Eames 
Vacuum Brake Co. The spark arrester is manufactured 
under the patents of Rufus Hill, re-issue No. 9,524, Jan. 4, 
1881, and No, 260,753, July 11, 1882, controlled by the Hill 
National Spark Arrester Co., of which J. Snowden Bell, No. 
913 Walnut street, Philadelphia, is Geperss Aapes. 
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The “Relation of Operating Expenses to Dead 
Weight. 





(To THe Eprror or THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Success in any department of industry is dependent upon 
| very littlethings. We often wonder whysimilar enterprises 
conducted under similar but separate managements do not 
both prove equally successful. We wonder at these differ- 
| ent results because we do not understand the causes operat- 

| ing to bring them about. To know the reasons of success or 
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HILL'S SPARK ARRESTER. 


The upper tubes hence do more | petticoat or lift pipe to be dispensed with, and a long exhaust 


upper portion of the boiler. 
and the lower /ess than their normal duty, and the portions | pipe Z is employed, giving a straight-shot exhaust into an 
of fuel which are lifted from the grate bars by the exhaust | open 16-in. stack. 


are drawn, relatively, rapidly through the upper tubes and! The netting N, which is of }4-in. mesh wire, extends hori- 
slowly through the lower ones, tending, in the former case, | zontally across the smoke-box, from a plate at its front to 
to be thrown forcibly out of the stack, and, in the latter, to | the rear of the exhaust pipe, and thence is inclined upwardly, 
clog the tubes. To counteract the effect of such unequal | between the steam pipes S and the lower opening of the 
action, a deflecting plate Dis located by Mr. Hill in front | chimney, being secured to the smoke-box by angle-iron 
of the flue head, and acts, by checking the undue draft | extending along its horizontal and inclined portions. A 
through the upper tubes, to proportionately induce an in- | hand-hole and bonnet on the side of the smoke-box, shown in 
creased draft through the lower ones, also deflecting the | dotted lines, afford access to the lower sides of the netting, 
escaping sparks and cindersfrom the natural upward course | and there is also an opening in the front plate above the 
towards the bottom of the smoke-box, where the action of | netting, closed by a sliding cover. Cinders and unburned 
the exbaust is insufficient to overcome their gravity and | fuel which collect in the smoke-box are blown out by a jet 
carry them with the gases out of the chimney. The of steam through the ejector e, or they may be dropped into 
lighter particles are arrested by a netting NN, the construc- | | |a ‘‘sub-treasury ” below the smoke-box. With fire-boxes of 
tion of which is such as to afford ample separating surface | proper proportions, as in the engines referred to, an exten- 
without undue increase of the size of the smoke-box. siou of the smoke-box beyond that which will admit of the 
‘The illustrations, which are, respectively longitudinal and | attachment of an ejector or discharge pipe is not found to 
transverse sections at the centre of the chimney, show the | be either necessary or advisable, but the deflecting plate and 
improvements as applied to engines Nos. 17 and 18 of the | netting are equally applicable where an extended smoke-box 
Camden & Atlantic Railroad. These engines, which were | is considered to be a proper spark receptacle. 
built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, areof thestandard, ‘The Hill spark arrester is now in use, with satisfactory 
American pattern, with 16 by 24-in. cylinders, 5-ft. 6-in. results, on a large number of engines, about 218 having 
drivers, and fire-boxes 9 ft. 114 in. by 42 in. inside dimen_| been fitted with it by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
sions (grate surface 31.9 sq. ft.). They are adapted to burn among which are 42 on the Manhattan (Elevated) Railroad, 
either anthracite or bituminous coal, but have been used | New York, the entire equipment of the Shenandoah Valley 
principally with the latter, and in service, on fast express ' Railroad, 25 in number, together with engines of the Penn- 


failure we must analyze critically all the conditions under 
which both are conducted. These reflections are suggested 
by certain facts coming to the knowledge of the writer, 
which at the present moment concern deeply every railroad 
enterprise in the country. 

“Practical” men cannot be blamed for shrinking from 
undertaking to solve hard problems of a scientific or theo- 
retic nature, but when a simple question of practical econ- 
omy is demonstrated, it seems a little willful in those 
interested if they do not show some inclination to profit by 
the fact, 

In dealing with this question a digression from the sub- 
ject may be pardoned, simply to enforce its practical 
points; it will perhaps assist in reaching a sudden conclu- 
sion as to the office of science in practical things. I use the 
word “practical” as commonly applied at the present 
day. 

It would seem a useless waste of time and material to at- 
tempt to demonstrate by any process of “‘ practical” experi- 
ment the law of gravitation, for that is already determined 
by science; and yet many people in planning their mechani _ 
cal devices go on as if no such force was in operation_ 
Science is ascertained knowledge of facts, and should be a 
means used by which to determine quickly practical results. 

There are certain laws which govern the strength of ma- 
terials and the application of forces. Why not use them in 
connection with our “ practical” experience and judgment ? 
“ Practical” knowledge alone only reaches to that which is 
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proven by individual practice, and from necessity must be 


‘ | 
n your issue of Nov. 10, which, judging from their appear- | 
contracted and treacherous. 


ance, may be taken as good average high-speed locomotive | 





Hydraulic Lifting Jack. 








A man has practiced certain things through life under 
fixed conditions and finds definite resulis are reached; 
change the conditions a little aud what is his ‘ practical” 
knowledge-worth to him? The whole business is upset; but 
science is universal, and a fact in science once possessed is 
valuable in proportion to the use we make of it. Now, if 
we do not make use of the various facts presented, enforced 
by startling figures, little value can come from the labor and 
effort put forth to reach them, 

It is evident that the form and kind of material put intc 
the construction of a passenger car is a practical question in 
the best sense of the word, demanding more than a passing 
notice, if we would fully comprehend the problem of 
economy in constructicn and realize the extent of the saving 
possible, as will be clearly shown in the statement which 
follows, 

The average weight and the size and capacity of the pres- 
ent standard passenger car built by a certain railroad com- 
pany is as follows: 

Weight with four-wheeled trucks and 33-in. steel] tire 


EAE SER SRT ec RS 42,149 lbs. 
Length of car from outside to outside of end sills..... 57 ft. 
Width “ “ i a  ¢ ide os 9 ft. 3 in. 
PI acon c ic bacs. checks ccecsidenese 76 persons. 
One saloon and one heater room. 

PE Nhe 6.6 own. isch 0-0 5.44809 800.4. 0850 554 Ibs. 


The weight and size and capacity of some new passenger 
cars just built by another railroad company are as follows: 
Weight with four-wheeled trucks and 33-in. steel tire 





RR CCAR SE SO ee ee ee 51,545 Ibs. 
Length of car from outside to outside of end sills..... 55 ft. 6 in. 
Wiath = - _ - side “ . 9 ft.3 in. 
PI INO gcc c kcasasabaisacan a6. sense 63 persons. 
WOE IN cnc ccicnsnse vcnecnceuseciatcs 818 Ibs. 


The weight to carry 76 persons, the capacity of the car 
first named, with a dead weight of 818 lbs. to each person, 
would be 62,168 lbs. 

The mileage of the passenger cars on the road first named 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1882, has been 7,570,741 
miles, 

Now, here is a question of practical economy demon_ 
strated. 

The weight of the car last named, capable of carrying 76 
persons, over the car first named, is 20,019 lbs., say 10 tons. 
To draw 1¢ tons 7,570,741 miles, the number of miles made 
in the year on the road first named, at 0.Scent per ton per 
mile, which is a very low rate, would cost $605,659.28. 
This seems a little wonderful. Wecan hardly believe the 
statement. You have the facts; figure it for yourselves. 
This would be a snug little sum to expend in the further de 
monstration of important facts not yet ascertained, result- 
ing from experiments and tests made to show the capacity 
of various forms and kinds of material, for as competition in 
railroad traffic increases, reducing the margin of profit, the 
roads will need all the advantage mechanical science and 
skill can produce in the economy of material in construction 
and consequent reduction in power to operate, if life is to be 
sustained. 

The drawing of 10 tons one mile is a very little matter, but 
to draw it some 24,000 miles per day, about the average 
made by the railroad first named, seems quite a different 
matter, costing $1,920 each day. 

In the construction of any piece of mechanical work it i§ 
important to know what each piece is required to sustain. 
In the building of a passenger car it is evident that each part 
is required to sustain certain ascertainable weights, strains 
or blows, and that the material must be properly selected 
and fitly proportioned to resist equally the forces brought 
upon it; then you have a symmetrical, substantial structure, 
and the limit of economy reached in dead weight. 

In the construction of the passenger cars first named, the 

- strength and weight of material, proved by scientific laws 
or demonstrated by practical tests, was put where it was re- 
quired to sustain the forces brought upon it. 

A difficulty of ‘‘ hogging” over the transom, long expe- 
rienced, was overcome by a double-iron transom, adopted 
after several scientific tests were made with various kinds, 
proving their strength to sustain the weight to be carried. 
Several years of practical experience has demonstrated the 
entire success of the piece of work. The value and strength 
of material for different parts was proved in a similar way- 

Time has demonstrated beyond a doubt, what science de. 
clared, that it is possible to greatly reduce the weight of pas- 
senger cars and still increase their strength and durability, 
as is proven by the power of these structures to keep their 
place. 

The success of a railroad might easily depend on the saving 

- of 10 tons per car in dead weight. Are railroad managerS 
alive to this important problem? If any have considered 
this matter, every fact relating to it would be exceedingly 
interesting. ADVANCEMENT. 








Locomotives for High Speed. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I should be glad if you would allow measmall part of 
your valuable space to make clearer one or two points 
touched upon in my letter which you inserted and com- 
mented upon in your issue of Feb. 2. 

But, first of all, two slight printer’s errors should be noted. 
It was Mr. Underhill’s engines which showed a saving in 
fuel of 2 per cent.—not Mr. Vanderbilt’s. And it is the Eng- 
ligh siw-wheel railway carriage, made of wood, which proved 
so difficult to balance, not the “ iron wheel.” 

Now with regard to your first point about the difference 
in pressure between the boiler and cylinder. I am fortunate 
in being able to refer with so little trouble to an 
instance in the indicator diagrams taken from 
the Boston & Albany engines and published in 


diagrams. Looking at the diagrams taken in the second 
| notch, we observe that the point of cut-off is at} stroke 
as nearly as possible, and a closer inspection of Dia- 


sometimes even 40 Ibs. before it reaches the piston,” for 
here the boiler pressure is 155 lbs, and the cylinder 
pressure immediately before cut-off is at the front end 108 
Ibs., and at the back end 110 lbs., showing a loss of pressure 
of 47 and 45 Ibs. respectively, while in Diagram No. 14 the 
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loss of 75 lbs.; though on this last figure I should not like to 
build any calculation. Even at the slower speed of 150 rev- 
olutions per minute in Diagram No. 4, the loss of pressure in 
passing from the boiler to the cylinder at the point of cut-off 
is 40 lbs. And we must bear in mind that all these diagrams 
were taken ‘‘ with the throttle wide open.” 

Secondly, the question of piston speed seems to me to 
have nothing to do with this loss of pressure. For in order 
to get a certain amount of power from a locomotive, we 
must pass the same amount of steam through the ports, 
however we may vary the diameter of wheel and the diam- 
eter or stroke of the cylinder. 

With regard to the loss of pressure between the boiler and 
steam-chest, I observe that the average loss in the 30 speci- 
men diagrams above mentioned was 10.8 lbs., the steam 
pipe being 5-in. diameter. It would greatly increase our 


nature were made. But from'the above fact, and also the 
experiment I mentioned in my last letter of the boiler which 
could just maintaina pressure of 120 lbs. with steam es- 
caping through a short piece of 1-in. pipe (the boiler, by the 
way, had 1,000 square feet of heating surface). From these 
two facts we may infer how important the loss of pressure 
in the steam pipes is, 

These points refer only to the bringing of power to the 
machinery. High speed in the machinery itself depends so 
much on the steadiness of its foundation, that is of the 
track, and the exact balance of its parts, that comparisons 
in this respect of locomotives are very difficult to make. 

Ww. 








gram No. 7 will show that I am somewhat within the | 
mark when I say that “steam has lost 10 to 30 and | 





loss of pressure is 48 and 45 lbs., and No, 22 shows even a | 


knowledge of a locomotivein action if more tests of this | 





A neat and handy lifting-jack has recently been intro- 
duced by Messrs. Tangye Brothers, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, which has been designed with a view to expedition in 





lifting railroad cars for examination of axles, changing 
wheels, etc. The car can be raised by this lifter two feet 
in less than a minute, and can be lowered quickly by simply 
turning the lowering screw, whereas in an ordinary 
screw-jack it takes almost as long to lower as to raise the 
load. The height when down is 29 in. for all sizes as is also 
the amount of lift 20 in. Their weight varies from 84 lbs, 


LOWERING 
SCREW 


Fie 2. 
HYDRAULIC LIFTING JACK. 


to 112 Ibs., and they will lift from two to eight tons accord- 
ing to size. Fig. 1 shows thelifter in use, and fig. 2 will 
serve to show the principle of its action. The hand lever A, 
which is removable, works the hexagon shaft B, on whicha 








Fie. 3. 


short lever C, fastened by a set screw, works the pump 
plunger D. The water, which is used over and over again, is 
cotanined in the cistern E, admittance to the plunger being 
throngh the valve F, and is forced through the valve G into 
the cylinder, thus lifting the ram. H is a water-tight indian- 
rubber washer, secured by an irem washer and set serew, 
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the pressure of water keeping it tight against the cylinder. 
I isthe lowering screw, by turning which the water is 
forced back into the cistern by the weightof the ram and 
load. The pivot near the bottom of the cyliuder allows a 
small amount of lateral play, by which the ram can follow 
the circular movement of the carriage about the end axle on 
which it turns. 

A locomotive traversing jack on the same principle is 
shown in fig. 3, which has a traversing screw similar to an 
ordinary jack. The height of the jacks when down is 20 in., 
the run out 10 in. or 12 in., the traverse 12 in. and 22 in., 
and the Icad 12 to 20 tons, according to size. 








The Strength of Cast-Iron Car-Wheels. 


We have been requested by a wheel manufecturer to re- 
publish the following report of a test made in London in 
1875, and first published in the Railroad Gazette of Nov. 
23, 1877: 


The wheel experimented upon was made by the Barnum 
Richardson Co., Salisbury, Conn., United States of Amer- 
ica, and was one of a number of cast-iron chilled car- 
wheels sent over to England about six years ago, and which 
have been lying since then, unused,at the Canada Works, Bir- 


kenhead. ‘The wheel was made from the Barnum Richard- 


‘son Co.’s Salisbury iron, and bears the date “‘ Jan. 2, 1868,” a 


in raised letters on the casting. In character and pattern 
the wheel was the same as those supplied by that company 
for many years to the principal railways in the United 
States and Canada. 

The weight as ascertained by the weighing machine at 
Mr. Horn’s works was 626 lbs. English. 

The wheel was laid flat on the ground, with the flange 
side uppermost, and the blows directed to the inside of the 
single plate. The ee hammers weighed 28 and 32 Ibs., 
and were well handled by experienced smiths, striking in 
pairs, and relieving each other from time to time. 

At the 6lst blow a very slight crack was discovered. 
Blows were continued at the same place, and at other points 
round on the same single plate, but although they succeeded 
in causing fresh cracks, it was not until the 895th blow that 
a piece about 9 in. long was broken off the wheel. The sur- 
faces of the fractured part showed the iron to be of a very 
regular quality. The chilled portion of the tread, or wear- 
ing surface, was fully 3¢ in. deep, resembling the hardest or 
most compact steel. 

The wheel was then turned over, and blows given to the 
double-plate portion near to one of the three core-boles. 
The result of this was to break off, after repeated blows, 
some pieces of the iron from the sides of the core-hole, mak- 
ing the latter into an elongated opening, instead of a small 
circular hole. The cracks from these blows did not extend 
any distance down the plate, and no apparent effect was 
produced on the opposite or double plate. The surface of the 
iron where pounded, appeared‘more like an excellent quality 
malleable iron, and showed distinctly the dents made by the 
hammers. 

The Barnum Richardson Co. state that it is the specially 
superior quality of the Salisbury iron which allows them to 
apply their chilling process so successfully to the circum- 
ference of the wheel, and yet leave the iron in the remain- 
ing portion with its toughness and tenacity unimpaired. 
To this tenacity they attribute the great safety of their 
wheels during the extremely low temperature of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian winters, when instances of breaking from 
frost are unknown. 

The correctness of this statement is certified to by Lieut.- 
Colonel J. J, Kennedy and Messrs. Charles Sadd, W. H. 
ay ne Robbins and Wm. E. Horn, who were present 
at the test. 





Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 


The following is an official record of the proceedings of 
the annual convention held in Washington Jan. 16 and 17 
last: 


Pursuant to call, as per Circular letters Nos. 19 and 20, 
the Convention of the Southern Railway & Steamship Asso- 
ciation assembled at the Metropolitan Hotel this day at 
noon, and was called to order by the President. 

Upon call of the roll, as per voting membership list of 
1882, 40 out of the 45 members responded through their 
representatives as follows: 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, T. M. R. Talcott, General 
Manager. 

Atlanta & West Point, C. Gabbett, General Manager; A. 
J. Orme, General Freight Agent. 

Brunswick & Albany, James R. Davis, Agent. 

Central Railroad & Banking Co., of Georgia, W. G. 
Raoul, President; G. A. Whitehead, General Freight Agent. 

Charleston & Savannah, H. S. Haines, Genel Ueaaner: 
C. D. Owens, General Agent. 

Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta, A. C. Haskell, President; 
T. M. R. Talcott, General Manager; D. Cardwell, Assist- 
ant General Freight Agent. 

Georgia Railroad & Banking Co.,J. W. Green, General 
Manager; E. R. Dorsey, General Freight Agent. 

Louisville & Nashville, H. M. Smith, Vice-President ; J. 
M. Culp, General Freight Agent. 
= & Brunswick, J. R. Ogden, General Freight 

gent. 

Marietta & North Georgia, Hon. Joseph E. Brown. 

Mobile & Girard, W. G. Raoul. 

Montgomery & Eufaula, W. G. Raoul, President ; W. F. 
Shellman, Superintendent. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, J. W. Thomas, 
— Superintendent; G. R. Knox, General Freight 

gent. 

Northwestern North Carolina, T. M. R. Talcott, General 
Manager. 

Port Royal & Augusta, W. G. Raoul, President ; J. S. 
Davant, Generai Freight Agent. 

Richmond & Danville, T. M. R. Talcott, General Manager; 
J. H. Drake, General Freight Agent. 

Richmond, York River & Chesapeake, T. M, R. Talcott, 
General Manager. 

Rome Railroad, E. Hillyer, President. 

Savannah, Florida & Western, H. S. Haines, General 
Manager; James L. Taylor, General Freight Agent. 

Savannah, Griffin & North Alabama, W. G. Raoul. 

South Carolina, H. P. Talmadge, President; John B. Peck, 
General Manager; 3. B. Pickens, General Freight Agent ; 
Waring, Claim Agent. 

Western Railroad of Alabama, C. Gabbett, General Man- 
ager. 

Western & Atlantic, Hon. Joseph E. Brown, President; 

. A, Anderson, Superintendent: J. M. Brown, General 
Freight Agent. 

Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta, Hon. R. R. Bridgers, 
President ; I. M. Emerson, General Freight Agent. 

Wilmington & Weldon, Hon. R. R. Bridgers, President ; 

. M. Emerson, General Freight Agent. 





Baltimore & Savannah Steamship Co., George J. Appold, 
President ; William Plummer, Assistant to President. 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Richmond Steamboat Co., 
Reuben Foster, General Manager. 

Baltimore Steam Packet Co., R. L. Poor, General Freight 


Agent. 
Toe Baltimore & Norfolk Steamship Co., George J. 
Appold, President; V. D. Groner, Agent. 
oston & Charleston Steamship Co., George W. Quintard. 
President. 
mn oe & Savannah Steamship Co., George A. White- 


ea 

New York & Charleston Steamship Co., George W. Quin- 
tard, President; B. D. Hasell, General Manager. 

New York & South Carolina Steamship Co., Theo. G. 


ger. 
yo armani Co.’s New York & Savannah Line, W. 
ul, 


Ocean Steamship Co.’s Philadelphia & Savannah Line, 
W.G. Raoul; W. L. James, nt. 

Old Dominion Steamship Co.’s New York, Norfolk & 
Richmond Line, W. H. Stanford, Secretary and General 
Freight Agent. 

Old Dominion Steamship Co.’s New York & West Point 
Line, W. H. Stanford, Secretary and General Freight 


ent. 
hiladelphia & Charleston Steamship Co., Theo. (. Eger. 
— Norfolk & Richmond Steamship Co., Theo. 

. Eger. 

Providence & West Point Steamship Co., George J. Ap- 
ld, President ; William Plummer, Assistant to President. 
In addition there were also present representatives of 
lines working with the Association as follows : 

Virginia, Tennessee Georgia Air Line, Henry Fink, 
General Manager. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, John Scott. 
President ; E. P. Wilson, General Freight Agent. 

Associated Lines of Virginia & the Carolinas, Sol Haas, 
Traffic Manager. 

Northeastern of Georgia, G. J. Foreacre, President. 

Raleigh & Gaston, Ra —o Augusta Air Line and Caro- 
lina Central, F. W. Clark, General Freight Agent. 

Memphis & Charleston, T. S. Davant, Assistant General 
Freight Agent. 

Richmond & Petersburg, J. R. Kenly, Superintendent. 

Also present were W. H. Rhett, General Agent Great 
Southern Freight Lines via Charleston and Savannah ; R. 
D. Carpenter, General Agent; J. Hollingshead, Agent As- 
sociated Lines Virginia and Carolinas; T. E. Walker, Claim 
Agent Green Line, and officers of the Association, Hon. 
Joseph E. Brown, President; Virgil Powers, General Com- 
missioner; Charles A. Sindall, Secretary; Milo S. Freeman, 
Clearing House Agent; E. T. Hughes, General Agent. 

After a record of representatives had been made the pro- 
ceedings of the last convention were read and approved. 

It being stated thut a Committee of General Managers had 
prepared a revision of the agreement and rules, the conven- 
tion adjourned until 4 p. m., 17th, in order to allow a con- 
ference of all General Managers present. 


SECOND DAY. 


The convention was called to order. Hon. R. R. Bridgers, 
as Chairman for the Committee of General Managers, stated 
that the Committee had prepared as a report a revised 
agreement, which was read as follows: 


AGREED: That the Southern Railway & Steamship Asso- 
ciation be continued under the following ement : 

Tuts AGREEMENT, made this 17th day of January, A. D. 
1883, by and between the Central Railroad & Banking Co, of 
Ga., Savanneh, Griffin & North Ala. Railroad Co., Mobile & 
Girard Railroad Co., Atlanta & West Point Railroad Co., 
Western Railroad of Ala., Port Royal & Augusta Railway 
Co., South Carolina Railway Co., Georgia Railroad Co., 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad Co., Norfolk & 
Western Railroad Co., Memphis & Charleston Rail- 
road Co., Richmond & Danville Railroad Co., Char- 
lotte, Columbia & Augusta Railroad Co., _ Col- 
umbia & Greenville Railroad Co., Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co., Mobile & Montgomery Railway Co., 
South & North Ala. Railroad Co., Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas-Pacific Railway Co., Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Co., Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad Co., Savan- 
nah, Florida & Western Railway Co., Charleston & Savan- 
nah Railway Co., Western & Atlantic Railroad Co., Rome 
Railroad Co., Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railroad 
Co., Wilmington & Weldon Railroad Co., Seaboard & 
Roanoke Railroad Co., Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway Co., Old Dominion Steamship Co., Merchants & 
Miners Transportation Co., Clyde Steamship Lines, Balti- 
more, Chesapeake & Richmond Steamboat Co., New York 
and Charleston Steamship Co., Ocean Steamship Co., Boston 
and Savannah Steamship Co., and aiso such other [trans- 
portation companies} as may hereafter, by consent of said 
parties, subscribe hereto— 

Witnesseth, That whereas the establishment and main- 
tenance of tariffs of uniform rates, and the prevention of 
unjust discrimination, such as necessarily arises from the 
irregular and fluctuating rates which inevitably attend the 
separate and independent action of transportation lines, is 
important for the protection of the public ; 

nd whereas it £ deemed to be to the mutual advantage 
of the public and the transportation companies, that busi- 
ness in which they have a common interest should be so 
conducted as to secure a proper correlation of rates such as 
will protect the interests of competing markets without 
unjust discrimination in favor of or against any city or sec- 
tion ; 

And whereas these objects can be attained only by co-op- 
eration on the part of the various transportation lines en- 
gaged in the traffic of the territories south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi River : ‘ 

Now, therefore, in order to secure such co-operation 
among the said transportation lines, by providing means 
for the prompt adjustment of the differences which may 
arise beteen them; by placing all of their traffic common to 
two or more companies under the control of officers jointly 
elected; by the general conduct of the same, under well- 
defined rules and regulations, and by just and equitable di- 
visions of business, such as will naturally ensue from the 
maintenance of rates, or by actual appointment; it is mu- 
tually agreed as follows: : ' 

First. That the organization herein provided for may 
include all such railways east of the Mississippi and south 
of the Potomac and Ohio rivers, and the steamship lines 
connecting them with Boston, Providence, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, which transact business with 
each other; provided such parties are included in this 
agreement, or may hereafter be admitted as parties thereto 
by the action of a general convention; and that the 
association herein formed shall be styled ‘‘ The Southern 
Railway and Steamship Association.” 

Second. That the representatives of the several companies 
members of the Association shall meet in convention 
annually, on the third Wednesday in October, in the city of 
Atlanta, or at such other places as may be mutually agreed 
upon ; avd special meetings may be called at any time, as 
hereinafter provided. 

Third. The business to be transacted in general conven- 
tion shall be confined to the election of officers and fixing 





their salaries, the admission.of new members and their rep- 
resentation on the Executive Committee, and the adjust- 
ment of such matters as cannot properly be determined by 
the Executive Committee with the aid of the Board of Arbi- 
tration. Each Company, a member of the Association, 
shall have one vote. Two-thirds of the whole vote of the 
members present shall be required to make the action of 
the convention binding. Companies, members of the Asso- 
ciation, may be represented in the convention by the Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, General Manager, Superintendent, or 
General Freight Agent, in person, or by proxy: provided 
their proxy presents to the Secretary a properly attested 
wer of attorney. In case of more than one nomination 
ing made for any office, the election shal] be b= ballot. 

Fourth. The Virginia, Tennessee & Georgia Air-Line, 
Richmond and Danville Railroad Line, Great Soutbern 
Freight Line via Savannah, Great Southern Freight Line 
via Charleston, Louisville & Nashville Line, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas-Pacific Line, Savannah, Florida & 
Western Line, Western & Atlantic Railroad Company, At- 
lantic Coast Line, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way, Coastwise Steamship Association, shall each designate 
a a who shall be authorized to represent them 
in all matters of business with the Association or its mem- 
bers, and the several representatives so designated shall con- 
stitute an Executive Committee, of which the General Com- 
missioner shall be chairman, {[f any company or line which 
is entitled to a representative fail to appoint one, or if their 
representative be not present at any meeting of the Execu- 
tive committee, such company or line shall be represented 
by the General Commissioner, acting as their agent under 
the authority conferred by this agreement. 

Fifth. The Executive Committee shall meet, at the call 
of the Chairman, whenever and wherever, in his judgment, 
it is necessary, or when any three members of the com- 
mittee request it; but all such calls must state the object of 
the meeting and the subjects to be acted upon by the com- 
mittee. Ail absent members shall be represented by the 
General Commissioner, whose duty it shall be to make him- 
self familiar with their views and interests, so that he can 
represent them properly; and votes cast by the General 
Commissioner for absent members, at any meeting, on any 
subject stated in the call, shall have the same force and 
effect, in binding such members, as if cast by them in per- 
son. Other subjects than those mentioned in the call may 
be considered and acted on in the meeting of the Executive 
Committee; but the assent of absent members must be ob- 
tained, or the decision of the Board of Arbitration, 
before such action becomes binding on them. The Executive 
Committee shall have jurisdiction over all matters relating 
to the joint traffic, but shall act only by unanimous consent 
of all its members. In event of failure to agree, the ques- 
tions at issue shall be settled by the Board of Arbitration 
hereinafter provided for. But this shall not be construed to 
give the Executive Committee or the General Commissioner 
any control over the local business of any |company, even 
though such local business may of necessity pass through 
points at which the traffic is divided by apportionment, 

Sixth. The Executive Committee shall have the right, at 
their discretion, to appoint sub-committees either of their 
own number or from among the officers and agents of the 
Companies members of the Association, and to delegate to 
such sub-committees jurisdiction over such matter as may 
be specially commited to their charge, but the sub-com- 
mittees shall act only by unanimous consent ; and failing to 
agree, the questions at issue must be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for settlement. The General Com- 
missioner will be, ex officio, chairman of all sub-com- 
mittees, and as such shall be the medium of communication 
between the sub-committees and the Executive Com- 
mittee. Absent members of sub-comm‘ttees will be 
represented by the General Commissioner as in the 
case of absent members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. During the interim between the reference of any 
matter of difference from a sub-committee to the Executive 
Committee and the final determination of such matter, the 
General Commissioner shall, if it be a matter requiring 
prompt action, have authority to decide it temporarily; and 
his decision shall be binding on all parties until reversed by 
the Executive Committee or by arbitration. 

Seventh. The following officers shall be elected at the 
annual meeting, and shal! hold their offices until the next 
annual meeting, and thereafter until their successors are 
elected: A president, a general commissioner, a secretary, 
an arbitrator, an auditor. 

Eighth. The President shall preside over all general meet- 
ings of the Association, certify to the records of such meet- 
ings and communicate the proceedings to all the members, 
He shall call a general meeting of the Association whenever 
he is requested to do so by three members of the Executive 
9 came or whenever it is, in his judgment, necessary to 

0 80. 

Ninth. The Secretary shall make complete and accurate 
records of the proveedings of all general meetings of the 
Association, the originals of which shall be preserved in the 
general office of the Association, and copies furnished to 
each member. He shall also act as Secretary to the Board 
of Arbitration, and to the several committees hereinbefore 
provided for, and preserve similar records of their proceed- 


ings. 

Tenth. The General Commissioner shall be the Chief 
Executive officer of the Association, and, as the representa- 
tive of its members, both severally and jointly, shall act for 
them in all matters which come within the jurisdiction of 
the Association, in conformity with the requirements of this 
contract and the instructions of the several committees 
hereinbefore provided for, but exercising his discretion in 
all cases which are not provided for either by this general 
agreement or by the committees acting under its authority 
and sanction. e shall also, as bereinufter provided, act as 
a member of the Board of Arbitration in determining all 
questions which are pay submitted ther2to. Tne Gen- 
eral Commissioner shall also take charge of the Green Line 
car reports and claims, and appoint such clerks and claim 
agent as may be necessary, and charge up the expense to 
the roads interested in the Green Line business on an equi- 
table basis; managing the business for the benefit and at 
the cost of the companies interested. 

Eleventh. The Arbitrator and the General Commissioner, 
acting together, shall constitute a Board of Arbitration, 
which shall hear and determine all questions which may be 
submitted to them under this agreement or by consent of 
the parties members of the Association, and the joint de- 
visions of the said Board of Arbitration shall be tinal and 
conclusive; but if there be any difference of opinion between 
them upon a question submitted for arbitration, they sball 
agree upon a third disinterested party to act with them in 
determining such question, and in such case a majority shall 
decide, and their decision shall be final and conclusive. 

Twelfth. The Auditor shall have charge of the Clearing 
House, aud shali keep full and accurate accounts of all the 
joint traffic, making reports of the same to all members of 
the Association and tothe General Commissioner. He shall 
keep a ledger account with the General Commissioner and 
with each member of the Association, from which he shall 
furnish each company a statement of their accuunt monthly, 
showing, the debits and credits to them at each point at 
which the business is apportioned, and a general balance- 
sheet shall be drawn off monthly, and copies furnished to the 
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Executive Committee and to the General Commissioner, 
who shall cause settlements of balances to be made promptly, 
distributing the funds deposited to his credit for this pur- 
pose, as hereinafter provided, and drawing drafts on debtor 
companies for balances due in excess of their deposits as 
shown by the certified statements of the Auditor, ‘which 
drafts shall be duly henored, notwithstanding errors or 
omissions, if there be any, which must be adjusted in subse- 
quent settlements. : ; 

Thirteenth. In the event of a vacancy occurring in the 
office of General Commissioner, Arbitrator, Secretary, or 
Auditor, the President shall fill the vacancy until a general 
meeting of the Association can be convened to elect a suc- 
cessor, and such meeting shall be called by the President 
within 20 days after the vacancy occurs. 

Fourteenth, All disbursements of the funds of the Asso- 
ciation shall be made by the General Commissioner, who 
shall give bond, with security in such amount as shall be 
satisfactory to the Executive Committee, that be will duly 
and properly account for all moneys of the Associaticn, 
or belonging to members thereof, which may, in any 
manner, come into his possession or under his con- 
trol. No payments shall be made except on vouchers 
which have been examined, found correct, and 
certified by the Auditor. Credit shall be given to the 
General Commissioner by the Auditor, on payments made 
by him on account of the expenses of the Association or its 
otticers, only on properly receipted vouchers ; and such re- 
ceipted vouchers shall be filed in the Auditor’s office, subject 
to inspection by the Executive Committee, or such person 
or persons as may be appointed by them for this purpose. 

Fifteenth. When all parties interested in the joint 
traffic at any point are willing to maintain rates without an 
apportionment of the business, no apportionment shall be 
required ; but if any one of the parties insist upon an ap- 
portionment, the question shall be referred to the Board of 
Arbitration, to determine whether or not such apportion- 
ment shall be made ; provided, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to require an apportionment of 
Green Line business. : 

Siwteenth. On all business apportioned on the basis of rev- 
enue, there shall be deducted, as an initial charge, and de- 
posited to the credit of the General Commissioner, by the 
company which receives the freight, an amount equivalent 
to 20 per cent. of the revenue to be divided, such deposits to 
be made in such bank or banks as the General Commissioner 
shall designate, subject to his order. The amounts so de- 
posited shall be credited by the Auditor to the companies or 
lines by whom they are contributed, and shall coustitute a 
fund which shall be applied, at the expiration of the month 
during which the same has been deposited, to the payment 
of any balances due by such companies; but after settle- 
ment of such balances if there be any remainder, it shall be 
returned to the companies to whom it belongs. 

Seventeenth. The Auditor shall be furnished with copies of 
all manifests issued by companies members of the Associa- 
tion for freights which are — from or destined to 
points at which the business is divided by apportionment, 
such copies to be forwarded at the time the shipments to 
which they appertain are made, and abstracts of all such 
manifests shall be furnished to the Auditor at the expiration 
of each month. The tonnage books of every company in the 
Association shall be open at all times to the inspection of the 
Auditor, or such agents as he may from time to time ap- 
point, for the purpose of enabling him to get a complete 
record of all freights shipped to or from points at which the 
business is divided by apportionment. 

Fighteenth. In apportioning business, cotton and any 
other freight which it may be practicable to divide in kind, 
shall be so divided, and not by allottment of revenue. Each 
company or line shall be required to carry its allotted pro- 
portions as nearly as possible; but settlements must be made 
for any excess carried, at such period and at such rates per 
hundred pounds, or per bale, as may be fixed by agreement 
or arbitration; provided, that no penalty shall be imposed 
upon a company or line which carries an excess for the bene- 
fit of any company or line that refuses or willfully neglects 
to carry its allotted proportion. 

Nineteenth. All divisions by apportionment of tonnage or 
revenue shall constitute a special agreement between the 
companies on lines terminating at or passing through the 
point at which the apportionment is made, and the terms of 
such agreements shall be adjusted with reference to the cir- 
cumstances of eack case between the parties, or by arbitra- 
tion, if they cannot agree. The companies to which the 
allotments are made shall determine the sub-divisions 
thereof, and shall be responsible for the settlement of ali 
balances for excess carried by them. Companies or lines 
which carry an excess shall be allowed 20 per cent. of the 
revenue for transporting the same, when the business is 
divided on a revenue basis. 

Twentieth. When, by reason of any actual difference in 
the rate or premium for insurance against marine risks, any 
line is at a disadvantage in competing with any other water, 
or combined rail-and-water line, such inequality may be ob- 
viated by an arrangement with the insurance companies, 
individually or collectively, by which tbe transportation 
lines can assume or pay the difference between the premium 
or rate of insurance by their own line and that by the lines 
of their competitors, and thus secure to shippers the same 
premium or rate of insurance by all lines. In cases of com- 
petition between all-rail lines and water or combined rail- 
and-water lines, the latter may assume the whole of the 
premiums or rates for insurance against marine risks, and 
bills of lading to this effect may be issued. It is, however, 
distinctly understood and agreed that no reduction of the 
established tariff of rates, rebates, or considerations of any 
kind shall be given or offered to influence shippers or to se- 
cure their preference for any road or line. 

Twenty-first. The Executive Committee shall organize 
such a system for the rendition of tonnage and revenue re- 
ports of the joint traffic throughout the territory covered 
by the Association as shall enable the General Commissioner 
to be at all times fully informed of the movements thereof, 
and the observance of rates established therefor, in order 
that he may detect promptly any violation of rates, and 
keep the several companies or lines informed as to whether 
they are in excess or deficit, at such frequent intervals as 
may be necessary to effect a distribution of the business 
in accordance with the agreed division thereof, and thus 
prevent the accumulation of balances in excess of the de- 
posits made to secure the same. For these purposes, com- 
mittees may be appointed, or joint agencies may be estab- 
lished, by the Executive Committee at their discretion ; pro- 
vided, that such committees shall represent impartially all 
parties interested, and that nominations of agents shall be 
made by the General Commissioner; and provided further, 
that the necessary expenses of all such committees and 
agencies shall be borne by the Association, and distributed 
among its members as hereinafter set forth. Tonnage and 
revenue statements shall be rendered monthly to each mem- 
ber of the Association, and also annually to the 31st day of 
August, in a report to be made by the General Commissioner 
and Auditor at the expiration of each year, and distributed 
~ the members at least two weeks before the annual meet- 
ng. 

Lwenty-second, Members of this Association shall not 
enter into any agreements relative to the joint traffic cov- 





ered by this contract with transportation companies not 
members of this Association, except with the approval of 
the Executive Committee or the General Commissioner and 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of the Associa- 
tion as herein set forth, and as supplemented by the Execu- 
tive Committee as hereinafter authorized or allowed. 

Twenty-third. In order to defray expenses of the Associ- 
ation, there shall be assessed annually, on each member 
thereof, a tax of $300, which shall be applied to paying 
salaries of general officers and toward other general ex- 
penses, such as office rent, printing, etc, ; and such additional 
amount shall be assessed on the members pro rata, accord- 
ing to their gross revenue derived from the joint traffic, as 
may be necessary to meet these and all other expenses of the 
Association. 

Twenty-fourth. The Executive Committee shall have 
authority to make, from time to time, such rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with this agreement, as may be nec- 
essary to secure a systematic conduct of the affairs of the 
Association and attain the objects fer which it is formed. 

Twenty-fifth. This contract shall terminate on the 31st 
day of December, 1883. 


Mr. W. G. Raoul moved the adoption of the report as a 
whole, and the continuation of the Association as therein 
agreed to. The motion was seconded by Mr. Henry Fink. 

Upon objections being made to the adoption of Section 20, 
ona vote to adopt as a whole, a vote was first teken by 
unanimous consent on the adoption of Section 20, resulting 
in its adoption. Upon the announcement of this vote the 
representatives of several steamship lines requested to be 
recorded as dissenting to Section 20, viz., Mr. Groner, for 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Co.; Mr. Stanford, for 
Old Dominion Steamship Co.; Mr. Eger, for the Clyde 
Steamship Lines: Mr. Hasell, for the New York & Charles- 
ton Steamship Co., and Mr. Poor, for Baltimore Steam 
Packet Co. 

Upon a vote being had on the adoption of the report as a 
whole, it was adopted unanimously. 

Hon. R. R. Bridgers, Chairman, stated that the Com- 
mittee had also prepared a report in reference to the salaries 
of officers, and nominations for same, and the location of 
the office of General Commissioner, which, being stated by 
sections, was put to a vote separately and acted on as fol- 
lows : 

1st. That the salaries of the General Commissioner and of 
the Secretary remain as now. Adopted. 

2d. That the salary of the Arbitrator be $2,500 per 
annum. Adopted. 

3d. That the salary of the Auditor by $2,500 per annum. 
Adopted. 

The nominations were then made and voted on separately, 
as follows—each party named being unanimously elected: 

President, Hon. Joseph E. Brown; General Commissioner, 
Virgil Powers; Secretary, Charles A. Sindall; Arbitrator, 
Thomas H. Carter; Auditor, Thomas E, Walker. 

The report in reference to location of the office of General 
Commissioner, viz., *‘ That the office of the General Commis- 
sioner be removed to, and established at, Atlanta, Ga.,’ 
was then adopted. 

Mr. Raoul moved that the present Rate Committee be 
continued in office until the Executive Committee can or- 
ganize and act on the appointment of the same. Carried. 

Mr. Smith moved that the Executive Committee called 
for by the agreement just adopted be named, and that it 
meet and organize. Carried. 

Upon the call of lines, the following Executive Committee 
was named: Virginia, Tennessee & Georgia Air Line, 
Henry Fink; Richmond & Danville Line, T. M. R. Talcott; 
Great Southern Freight Line via Savannah, W. G. Raoul; 
Great Southern Freight Line via Charleston, John B. Peck; 
Louisville & Nashville Line, M. H. Smith; Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Line, John Scott; Savannah, 
Florida & Western Line, H. 8. Haines; Western & Atlantic 
Railroad Co., R. A. Anderson; Atlantic Coast Line, 
Hon. R. R. Bridgers; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, J. W. Thomas; Coastwise Steamship Association 
(to be named hereafter). 

Mr. Powers, General Commissioner, requested that the 
office of General Commissioner be allowed to remain at 
Macon until April 1, which was granted by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. Smith moved that the appointment of Mr. Thomas E. 
Walker as Auditor take effect also from April 1, and that 
in the meantime the work of the Clearing-House be done 
under direction of the General Commissioner. Carried. 

On motion it was ordered that the agreement be prepared 
by the Secretary for signatures as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Groner moved that if any company, a member as per 
agreement, is not represented at 9o’clock p. m., that the 
original agreement be sent to the chief executive officer of 
said company to have it signed, etc. Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Fink, the Convention took a recess. 

Upon the reassembling of the Convention the contract of 
agreement was read by the Secretary, and the signature of 
all members present affixed in order. 

On motion, the thanks of the Convention were returned to 
the proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel for courtesies ex- 
tended, etc. 

The General Commissioner announced that during the re- 
cess of the Convention the Executive Committee had held a 
meeting and had reappointed for 1883 the present Rate 
Committee. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned sine die. 





Old and New Locomotives. 


In his recent inaugural address as president of the Institu- 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, Mr. J. 
Reid gave some interesting notes on locomotives. The first 
engines of the old Garnkirk & Glasgow Railway, which was 
opened about the year 1829, weighed from 8 to 9 tons. 
They had 11-in. cylinders, and wheels of cast-iron 4 ft. in 
diameter witha working pressure in the boiler of 50 Ibs, 
per square inch. The Garnkirk engine used to take a train 
of three carriages, weighing 7 tons gross, at an average 
speed of 16 miles per hour, between Giasgow and Gart- 
sherrie. When the old line, eight miles in length, was 
merged in the Caledonian Railway, now comprising a sys- 
tem of about 870 miles, the power of the engines was great- 
ly increased, and at this day there are express passenger 
engines working over the same ground having 17-in. and 18- 
in. cylinders, and wheels of 7 ft. and 8 ft. in diameter, and 
weighing, in working order, from 35 to 45 tons. These en- 
gines take a gross load of 90 tons at a speed of from 40 to 50 
miles per hour. burning about 23 lbs. of coal per mile run. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Page. Page, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 7 LongIsland. ...... ............. 73 
ston, Barre & Gardner....... 738 Maine Central............. sees. 21 


Boston & Lowell..............0 23 New Haven & Northampton.... 7 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn..100 N. ¥Y. Cen. & Hudson River...7, 8 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta...... 23 N. Y., New Haven & Hartford. 22 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy 11 Pennsylvania & N. Y 3 


~ 


Chi., Milwaukee & St. Paul..... 73 Philadelphia & Reading........ 22 
Cincinnati, N. O. & Texas Pac.. 30 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....... . 40 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh......... 39 Portland & Ogdensburg..... ... 100 
Columbia & Greenyille......... 59 Portland & Rochester. ......... 100 





Delaware & Hudson Canal... ..100 Rochester & Pittsburgh. 
European & North American.. 22 South Carolina............ 
PE can, od ceclanenceectces 40 Virginia Midland... 






er ee 59 Western R. R. Association...... 3 
Hartford & Conn. Western..... 1, ar 
89 Worcester & Nashua............ 


Houston & Texas Central ....... 
Lehigh Valley.............. . 723 





Providence & Worcester. 





This company owns a line from Providence, RK. L, to 
Worcester, Mass., 43.41 miles, and the East Providence 
Branch, 7 miles. It leases the Milford & Woonsocket road, 
3.88 miles, and the Hopkinton road, 11.55 miles, making 
50.41 miles owned and 65.84 miles worked. The report is 
for the year ending Sept. 30. 

The equipment consists of 34 locomotives, 47 passenger- 
train cars and 1,639 freight cars. 

The general account is as follows: 


Gy Sc netcchacepinsie aaKer Feuer sicker: donbaa sees $2,500,000.00 
RR Ee rg ape ar ery ice 1,242,000.00 
Notes payable 420,000.00 


39,771.21 


358,411.33 


Accounts and balances.............. 
Profit and loss 








MOM oscar iowsisosSs, sie Re rer le $4,560,182.54 
Road and equipment................. $4,026,532.36 
Uo ON eee cee eee 159,966.94 
Accounts and balances......... ..... 31,732.45 
Mates “Cust tens eink Verwnaile: bisied 341,950.79 








-—— 4,560,182.54 
There was nochange in stock, bonds or notes payable dur- 

ing the year, The bonds are all of one issue, bearing 7 per 

cent. interest, making the interest charge $86,940 yearly.’ 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 








1881-82. 1880-81. Inc. or Dec. P..c, 
POMS os cicacceres $695,993 $621,667 I. $74,326 11.9 
Passengers. ......... 424,355 392,446 I. 31,909 9.1 
eee 27,167 25,558 i. 1,609 6.2 
Total....... ... $1,147,515 $1,039,671 I. $107,844 10.4 
Expenses..... ...... 855,697 734,306 I. 121,391 16.5 
Net earnings........ $291,818 $805,365 D. $13,547 4.4 
Gross earn. per mile. 17,429 15,791 IL 1,638 10.4 
Ne se sd * 4,432 4.638 D. 206 44 
Per cent. of exp’s. . 74.6 70.6 4. 4.0 c 


The earnings were the largest ever reported by this road, 
in spite of a general reduction of passenger and freight 
rates. 

Rentals amounting to $19,080 in each year are included 
in expenses, 

The income account was as follows: 
Net income for the year........... ... ...... 
Decrease in cash and materials on hand...... ‘a 
Increase in unpaid dividen‘ds......................0eeee 


. $291,817.66 
148,835.40 
1,290.00 


Noi Awad i6e ies ee Abe 55d Wen E eRe ed ohmic $441,943.15 
Balance of interest account .............. $87,058.08 
Dividends, 6 per cent. . 150,000.00 
New construction..... ..........ecee0es . 109,961.47 
New locomotives....:......... sseoe, 31,000.00 
og. ee 63,923.60 














441,943.15 
The balance of interest account and the dividends paid 
a.nounted to $237,058.08, or $54,759.58 less than the net 
earnings for the year. The new construction included sec- 
ond track, new shops and the purchase of land. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 
Train mileage : 1881-82. 1880-81. 








Inc, or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger............ 305,657 286,157 I. 19.500 68 
| eee 271,525 252,462 I. 19,063 7.6 
Serviceand switching 234,125 205,164 I. 28,961 14.0 
SARA ee 811,307 743,783 I 67,524 9.1 
Car mileage: 
Passenger train cars. 1,100,030 982.125 I. 117,905 12.0 
Freight cars.... .. .. 4,381,208 4,353,886 I 7322 «(0.6 
Passengers carried... 2,335,823 2,016,513 LI. 310 15.8 
Passenger-miles. .....19,977,254 17,439,529 I 5 14.5 
Tons freight carried. 882,133 771,779 I 14.3 
Ton-miles... ........25,023,982 22,211,710 1.2,812,272 12.7 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, No....... 65 61 sO 4 6.5 
Freight, tons......... 92 88 sO&;C. 4 45 
Av. rate: 
Per pass.-mile ..... 2.12 cts. 2.24 cts. D.0.12ct. 5.3 
Per ton-mile.......... wn * 2.80 * D. 0.02 * 0.7 


The average rate for through passengers was 2.60 cents; 
for local, 2.15 cents, and for season-ticket passengers 0.661 
cent per mile. The average rate on through freight was 
2.296 cents and on local 3.03 cents per ton-mile. 

The double track has been completed with the exception 
of two short sections where new bridges are to be built. 
There have been also 2.16 miles sidings built. There were 
used in renewals 1,006 tons steel rails and 56,000 ties. Only 
214 miles of the main track are now laid with iron. Three 
locomotives, 6 passenger and 50 freight cars were added to 
the equipment, beside 2 engines and 47 freight cars built to 
replace old ones. 

he road from Providence to Boston Switch has been 
equipped with electric signals by the Union Electric Switch 
& Signal Co. Signals of the same system have been put in 
use at several other stations and grade crossings. 

Six new iron bridges were built and two brick station 
houses were finished, and a third one begun. 


St.Paul & Duluth. 


This company owns a main line from St. Paul, Minn., to 
Duluth, 156 miles, and the Knife Falls Branch, 6 miles. It 
leases the Stillwater & St. Paul road, from White Bear to 
Stillwater, 13 miles, and the St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s 
Falls, from Wyoming to Taylor’s Falls, 21 miles, making 
196 miles in all. The main line for 24 miles from Duluth is 
owned and used in common with the Northern Pacific. The 
following statements are for the year ending Dec. 31 last. 

The general account is as follows : 

Common stock and scrip. ........c000 cecseccscsees $4,055,407 .51 
Preferred stock and scrip........ .... 5,158,767 .60 
ES. cnn Gal Ghb (hd a sbadees baled eae oe 1,000,000 .00 
EE Ect cearctdtinenwees sichetiensssea%ah 66,543. 42 
Accounts and DAIANCES. .......cccccscsccccsccce cece 349,539.57 
Income account, surplus........... ; 610,910.33 


0 RS ere one peeeene eens ey $11,241,168.43 
Road and equipment............ .....4 9,987,167.10 
BANE COMBO. 06sec dcaqesscsssvces 305,074.19 
eee Tee 262,639 .90 








OO Pee reer 
Accounts and balances............... 109,598 .'7 
OO RIE Or 5 362,294.54 


— 11,241,168.43 
The bonded debt consists of one issue of first-mortgage 
bonds, bearing 5 per cent. interest, the annual charge being 
$50,000, 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 





1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings...... .. $1,109,840 $732,630 x, $377,210 51.5 

Expenses..... . 798,594 566,131 5 232,463 41.1 

Net earnings.. $311,246 $166,499 ; $144,747 86.9 

Gross earn.per mile 5,662 3,738 I. 1,924 51.5 

et - vag = 1,588 850 I. 738 86.9 
Per cent. of exps. 72.0 72 D 5.2 


Expenses include all renewals and betterments of road 
not coming strictly under the head of new construction. 
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‘The old claims and _ local indebtedness of the propert f 
* P bee: iw 
Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. pt es paid up, enabling us now to pay promptly for 
ee ae is 5 | ve ag REE, ORs ~) AVERAGE ) COST IN ici Me eee se vavenace |. “ Lhe accruing interest for 1882, amounting to $888,520, 
|| 8 |__ Miveace. | Mites Run To | TRAIN, |CENTS PER! CosT PER MILE IN CENTS FOR (CosT OF oe been promptly yt wi —_. also ag > 4 + the = 
g Bieaes, | Muse Ros To | tna 5} rus doll oF Also 
| Se oop eee . erred coupons on Springfie ivision nn ing the 
lg|e os |e’ |} e132 i Fl) Fl FF] PF) F/S)] 21.8! 2 |) 3) 4 | coupon which fell due May 1, 1878. 
sis = 4 8/8 5 & re § /8s Fs ei 8/9 7 oe oS P P 
(ai3 & Coe Sete @ & le |B! 2 5 8 ae; 2! le The results are creditable in view of the failure in crops, 
Si ane =| & : ae Sa ae Se ee Be oe oe: : = ie . which affected our traffic for the first six months of 1882. 
Name OF Roap. | @ 2 R | R | | : | 48 - . eae 
; Sls | § e18)8 5 2.8 i 24: ; g - oY z With ordinary good harvests, I see no reason why this line 
> 13 3 ten g Be S$ | - a aes | $ | 55 $|}¢ |cannotearn five millions of dollars per year gross—my 
< | tos | § 3 eis E } 3 Sire : |§ | experience during the past year leaves this impression upon 
8 | a | : i egige!s} : |pe] = | my mind. 
ae = : 5 Pere 4 | : 5 |: ‘*We have the money, and are now paying (Feb. 12, 
a ee ee PRY a Per 7 ae PS rt SE) Ce fi} |:8) t+ |? | 1882) the deferred coupon upon second mortgage bonds, 
| which fell due Oct. 1, 1877, being for $134,000. This pay- 
alaieoe Di — 130] 38 84.914 2,219/30.11 18.97, 3.60) 24 | §,199| o-ess! 5 6, 4.64) 0.65 | 6.54) 16.8 Oe a ae ee eter cya een 
i cankcncensuahamninel . ¥ 2, LER be occcue} meee 3.60 | 24.50) 5,122) 0. A a Y | 6.54 16.89 .....)++++- i i i 
Low Grade Div.é..2222.2.2.. 120] 23 47°830, 3080/9070...) 20.00 299/99.59 V7es L-A7H| 770. $10 Otol. Oe ee: | cone Senne eee eee See eee 
Buffalo, Pitts. & Western*...|228| 26) 69/030) 2655) 30.36... 21.25 3.00 13.00 21758) 1.55€| 5.01 4.19) 0.52 5.82 15.04 1.58) 1.94 | year with good harvests, thus leaving the line nearly free 
Central Pacific: a gaa eet | | |,.. | from debt except its first, second aud Springfield mortgage 
Cosette axis vies ie] 3B SUS Eg SEY | St inMU030| gael B67 gut ge £45 | bonds 
b ern & San Pa vs.’ y 07 x z 5. 93) 0, . 01) 82. .65| 4.75 ;. . 4 . 
California Pacifict. ../ 179} 15) 41,596 = 2,773) 43.77) 6.23 15.24] 0.42 on by 2973, 6.65 4.75 ‘Our motive power and rolling stock have been kept in 
3acramento Div.t. +) U8 $i yoy pe sraal ses) tee - 5.08) 18.28 0.48 0.34 8.59) 36.78 “eal +3 =< repair during the year, and the track is in better con- 
*kee Div.+... x 4 2, + 96.95| 17.9.). .22 20.58) 0, 0. 28) 35 .65| 4.7 iti i inni © "4 
Humboldt Div... : 209] 21) 59,957, 21855 88.4)... | 20.91 ‘| Sasi 1733] 044| heel FAt| BRE, 8.65) 4.25 — jy ef was at the beginning of 1882. We have 
Salt Lake Div.+ ... \218] 32; 93/026) 2'907| 82.45 '.......| 16.84 7: ‘| 08) 20:52] 0:53] 0°16, 7.30 35.59) 6.65| 4.75 | Placed 250,000 new cross ties on the track during 1882. 
Oregon. Diy. monemccnmsnzsgy® a! 3 ae A) | seeeee aa 81.47 Sx ; 1.78 18.08 0.48 ne 7.18 =o Soee.e +e ‘‘Our yard room at Louisville being insufficient for the 
c Oopperopolist. . oe Pl eeccee 57) 19. eae \. 9} O, 0.8 . \ pitencel = i ; . . ; 
Visalia Div.t........ + veces) 157] 19} 43,802, 2569) 35-49 ...7.| 19.46 °2: | Soe $5 eae] Sen) Pas] Shoe! Os 4.76 | Tamencton of cur Susinem, we purchased sont estate Ser Ee 
SS ae: | 170) 25) 58,561; 2,334/ 29.28). .....) 15.14) 6 43) 30.21/0:61| 0.57) $109 45.91 8.90| 5.25 | enlargement of our grounds there, at a cost o $92,000, 
Los Angeles, Sar Diego &| | : { } | which has been paid for and charged in the accounts ot 
_Wilm. Divs.t......... -- 167) 26] 75,340| 2,898 89.26)....... 13.01, 0.71) 0.22) 6.92) 32.75 8.90, 5.25 | 1 go. 
Yuma Div +... fe 28) 58,354 | 3,156) 42.24 . 14.20 2 0.64 0.22) 7.94, 32.88 8.90) “Th ‘ € wheat and the li | » ies 
Gila Div.+ .. | 248) 23, 76,988! 3,347) 49.60 16.18). 0.56) 0.45) 7.64 32.66 8.90 @ price of wheat and corn upon the line have been so 
Tecsom Div.t. 0: oo. 5 ee oa] atest! 5.708) 36 S8.. 2.39 . 0.61) 0.53) 8.36 38.13 8.90, so much bigher than the prices in New York and Baltimore, 
Chicago & ee iol | 105,016) 8,080) SLSE). ......| 16.27)... 0.47) 0.23) 7.42, 27.20; 8.90 with expense of transportation added, that our shipments to 
TIE Saccen cies’ sacccce 172|? 5g) 128,325!) 5 we. 12920)... | 16.40 04) 0.44)...... | 5.44) 12.55... je-cee tide-water have been small, and our traffic has been almost 
poctre Haute Div i SEE onal | S3se") 20,841) 1699 | 32°40. .....2| 16.40 59) 0.42| 32225) 5.29) LL8B oie exclusively local; however better prices for our — in 
” . e + | j | P - 4 
; : : 4 . . ‘ | | | the East will pro n our line soon. 
rand Rapids & id: Bm jo ni em: a a er | 00-2} 087) 408) TB. “| "ST am still of the opinion that the traffic upon the line will 
Main Line*......... ....-.0006 2) 34 14,411) 2,859 35.88 36.70/ 16.50 4.40) 15.30, 3,927) 1.506] 3.14 8.74) 0,56! 5.01) 5.76) 23.21 3.27 2.50 | be sufficient to relieve the property from indebtedness at an 
-. 2 Bb Dok gh os em a 34.50... ie) aoe 16.80) 3 2en| Le | oe = sao; S32) SS 20.00 3.00 ----: | early day, and I still entertain the impression that it will be 
Bay View,L’tle Trav.& Mack*| $| 2 27436 1,218) 5 1.60) "844. 1.00 5.87) 0.64) 0.1 ‘71 3. _- | more judicious to be yet patient and await the payment of 
ji nny y = 0 eee aa 26) 3 4278 14 5 | $40) its yer O78 3. 5’! our debts from our own resources rather than execute 
é . ’ | ’ ! 20) coevee Le . 45 ” 
Uilinois Central: | | | i another mortgage. 
sili sg) a i tS ENG) $85 thas 148 3. 
die Div 22,803) 1,17. 87) 16. 1.31) 4.291.229 .79) 10.60) 1.65, 3.09 i i 
North Div.i. 141,341) 21667) 8.92) 14. 6:35, 5-29) 0.81 68) 18.13, 1.65, 3.05 Connecticut River. 
Springfield Div.| .. 664) 3,139) 1.70) 18.2 1.68, 4.08) 0.28 69) 11.62) 1.40) 2.95 : : , 
SI MET on 5. casera chtniasie |401} 46) 124,203) 2.700) 4.55! 13.56!...... eee | 3.15) 8.38) 0.24). 5.70) 17.48! 2145|5.00| This company owns a line from Springfield, Mass., to 
Jeff., Madison & Indianap *-.-| Sat . ye : 3.44) 20.10 4,640) 1.110) 2.95 19-20 0.40 5.96 22.86) ert os South Vernon, 50 miles, with branches to Chicopee Falls, 
an. City, St. Jo. Youn. .| wee x 3.90} 21.50).....0! ooees 9 9.89 0,30), 5 ALI 215) 3.9. Qn rf) Qn tlas 
Lene Shove & Mich, Sentbers:| | i | | 4.50 vo 3 oo) Say ee 2.35 miles, and to Easthampton, 3.50 miles. It leases the 
Buffalo Div. shies FEES 203,545) | 9.12 2.17\ 0.26 = | 5.97) 16.55! 2.60 5.69 = eg an — a > es ae = 
rie Div.s........ 310,910) 4.63) 712/0.87).0.... | 5.54) 17.57! 2.26) 5.4° iles, maki 9.85 i wo! 4 e ort i 
Toledo Div.¢......... 212,560! .| 363 8:96 0:33 “Cae | 6.68) 19.62 2:67) 4.08 on Bemny 3 t. 80, mules rke report is for the 
Mich. Southern Div........! 544,770 4.16; 5-27) 0.26) 22.77" | 6.01/ 18.74) 2.10) 4.63 | Y pr. ov. 4 = 
Little K’k, Miss. Riv. & 25,373) | 4.07} 4-09) 0,87/° 1.26! 7.27) 17.56;.... .| 2-60 The company also controls the Vermont Valley road from 
a 4 + eee 5a 5.18) 17,081 ¢:700| 1.980] 2.00] ©88\e42| 2.001 6.01) 17.001 1.98/9.90 Brattleboro, Vt., to Bellows Falls, 24 miles, and the Sullivan 
o"". é o.12 7. Re . 2. we 0), J 64) 17. S| a ‘ Ts H 
Sacond Div. 70,7768 422) 16.46) 2,790, 1.130; 4:39] 5.22! 0.28] 161| 648! 17.98 1.73| 2.61 County road, from Bellows to Windsor, 26 miles, but those 
Memphis, pee. m 45,807 438 11.55) 8,110) 1560) 5.36 rr | 0.83; 1:28 5.56 16.07 1.93 eee —_ are —: included in the report. 
Nash. C: = 3. 5.95) 4, iL. 6. \. 0.40; 1.27) 6.5% 70) 1.5 +29 2, ic 3: 
South & North Ala.**,....1.. 111,673 5701 Leal Sapol Leal Stal 8:72' Shai dag] S58) 16-2) Togi2.0| Phe general account is as follows th 
Mobile & Montgomery*.. 69,750 5.53! 17.45! 2,300) 1.020) 8,25] 5.06) 9.23) 0.95| 5.85 29.39! 2.38 B.0O | StOCK...... ..creccescccces cocces coccceescrcscsccecs $2.270,000.00 
06. Louis DIGN. ...5.cccsseves 7 76,947 | 3.39] 13.64; 3,010) 1.210) 3.43) 3.15 0:32| 1.42! 5.60) 18.9%) 1.25 Roe 1 Me OUND, ich sc seciecs ss0csstscneesnsecec ebes cots 380,000.00 
Evans., Hen. & Nash. Div.**) 135 99,018 3.28) 12.61) 4,310) 1.460] 5.5z| 427) 0.28) 1.42) 6.4") 17.80) 1.25) 1-50 | Accounts and balances..............0. ceeeeeeeeeeuee 249,904.99 
New Orleans Div.**..... see 66,082 | 5.83, 23.62) 8,130! 0.820) 3.68] 6.24) 0:32! 0.85] 6.08) 17.82| 8.43/ 2.00 | profit and loss surplus 882'591.05 
Pensacola & Selma Divs.**. . | 134 | 44,826! — 741/55.51!.......) 14.15)..... | ‘Z.4B)...c00 | 2.269; 3.42) 4-52) @.42) 1.53| 5.85) 15.24) 2.26) 1.59 lp WUFPUNB. 02. ccc ccees ceovevvvees covvce 2,591. 
Louisy., Cin. & Lexington**) 223) 44) 127,957) 4.86) 12.49) 3,000) 1.460) 2:16] 5.90) 0.38] 1:05] 6.42) Lo.01| 4.10! 4.00 Total 3.882,496.04 
Marquette, Hough. & Ont.....) 96] 32) —76}898) 2/403, 88.94)../.7.. | 29.85]...... | 46.98]......|...006 0.98} 10.52) 9,43)... 5.43} 17.36) 4.00 ..... ee ens es ate $3,882,496.04 
New York, Penna. & Ohio: | | | } | | a Road and equipment.......... . $2,788,910.20 
Eastern Div 225) 73) 266,766 3,420) 33.46) | 3.40) 5-64) o.54]...... ; 6.14) 15.72 1.81| 2.98 | Other investments. . 106,011.47 
Western Div 197) 63: 202,492) 3,214] 25 21) 4.63) 7-10) 09.40). 00... 5.89 18.08) 1.78) S98 | Materials... ..........000 ceccscvscvsses 96,577.80 
gp eaboning Ds 141) 55, 157,805; 2,869 37.08) 3.14) 4.67) 0.43). | 5.76} 14.00, 1.64) 2-95 | Bills and accounts........ ... 0 6. 22... 716,983.75 
Northern Lentr: ' | ‘ | a resents See FS eeNe avy age 
Elmira # Canandaigua vk SEE Bete, Ameena eases Seas at lncoed | } | CAS... .. 06s see eeereeee cess ence ceeeeees 174,012.73 3.889 
Obio Central... ico. «| MB 44) “147 508)" 8,904 34.80) seus pons 3,882,496 04 
Pennsylvania, United N.J.: | | | he company has no funded debt. In order to pay for 
New 7H cess 11 | 49% : Cae e ; ay - 
yon bay hy epgeiae 190 Oi tenth esd 57 eee additional tracks and other necessary improvements, the 
; Belvidere Divt.. RS 80] 4u} $3’ 008! 2,075! 29.59) ....... stock was increased $270,000, the 2,700 shares being sold in 
-ennsylvania, Penna. R. R : | Boston in August and September at an average price of 
Philadelphia Div.++ 3) 564,690) 2,926) 26.04)....... 
Middle Div.t+................ | 314°689| 31167, 22.26! $162.46 per share. 
iaes| 1886 37. The traffic for the year was as follows : 
5F sy 2 2 
179) 2420) : 1881-82. 1880-81. Inc. or Dec, P.c. 
1 08] Bast Train miles............ 550,455 513,554 I. 36,901 7.2 
| | 22,982) 2,080 Passengers carried... 1,407,069 1,278,275 I. 128,7 10.1 
B 5| 14,659, 2,932 Passenger-miles.... ... 14,347,891 13,103,698 I. 1,244,193 9.5 
ee Se a > rt 37,258 ot Tons freight carried... 595,621 563,859 I. 31,762 5.6 
, aa. soe sesece | 5 " ERTIES cwccegee 00 sok 233 14,775,320 I. 40,913 .0.3 
Phila, Wil. & Baitimore: Ton-miles , 14,816, visita ’ , 
Maryland Div.++ ............ 98 5) 233,170) 8,109, Av. receipt: 
Central Div.tt...... 83] 18) 233) 2,568) Per train mile..... .... 157.69 cts. 169.00 cts. D. 2.31 cts. 14 
Delaware Sere “) 27) 68,368 2,569; 42.10), ...... Per train mile, net. ..,. 42.40 “ 45.70 “* D. 3.30 “ 7.2 
Pattie Miami Div. 197| 39) 145,057 3,700) Per pass.-mile.......... 248 250" D. 002% 0. 
P., C.. & St. L. DAF Ss ccoses “i 101| 316,094| 8,130) beets: | Per ton-mile............ 307“ 390“ D. 083 “ 213 
Fost Jersey tt.... . .cscecs cos 31) ; 2,704) 33.35) 0... ; i 
ia Pe a | Maintenance of way cost $1,238 per mile of road and 








* Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones. j 
+Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, | 
actual distance run. \ 
¢Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 
§ Fuel not estimated. 
, Two empty cars rated as one loaded one. 


{ Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 

* peep ey | engines allowed 6 miles per hour; five empty cars 
rated as three loaded ones. 

++ Cost per mile run not given. 

The ton of coal is Ibs., unless otherwise noted. 
Repairs generally include all shop expenses. 








17.96 cents per mile run. Fuel cost 15.17 cents per train 
mile; repairs of locomotives, 5.47 cents; repairs of passen- 
ger cars, 6.43 cents, and repairs of freight cars, 13.75 cents. 

The increase in freight tonnage was almost entirely in 


| local business. 


The earnings for the year were as follows : 
















































aie ‘ 1881-82. 1880-81 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
The increase both in gross and net earnings was very large. | coal cars, at $512.50 each. These cars were all delivered | Freight.............. $454,386 39,567 I. $14,819 3.4 
The income account was as follows : and paid for and the amount charged in expenses of the | Passengers........... 356,403 331,044 IL 25,359 7. 
Net eervings EO! RR Ne RRR er 0011,908.88 | early part of 1882. Mail, etc............ 38,235 41,395 OD. 3,160 7.7 
and department receipts... ....... ..+.sseeceeeeeeee 227,597.15 | ** The disastrous floods of February, 1882, in the Ohio and = “ es te 
cocaine Ga soa ee $538,843.54 Other streams along our line, caused us damages which I Sipeaeebe M15, 30 TT ; 25-483 £3 
Titeeehh Gh WOMB. «5scccccsecrescss casees $50.000.00 "| estimate at about $40,000, in addition to the loss of traffic, = — — 
Dividends, preferred stock.... ...-+.++ +++: 358,641.50 | which was large.” Net earnings.. $233,430 $221,895 I, $11,535 5.1 
————— 408,641.50 | The gross and net earnings for the period of 15 months | Grossearn.per mile. 10,633 10,169. 464 4.6 
beset | ware as follows: Net ‘ “ 2,923 2779 ~~ iI. 144 5.1 
Surplus for the year.............-...s000 seeeeeee $130,202.04 Gross. Net, | Per cent. of exps.... 72.5 72.7 ~=D.z O2 .... 
Surplus, Jan a DEO Sie csseie.: 175,634.10 | October, 1881 $363,321 $114,874; Expenses were increased by improvements made and 
Balance of deferred income (land contracts)........... 306,074.19 | November ‘yg : 000 72,774 | charged to operating accounts, amounting to $37,530, and 
Total surplus, Jan. 1, 1883..........-.........0+. RS ee nrrrennetot roment sens — 114,186 | by the extra charges made necessary by the burning of the 
During the year there was expended for new construction, $1,056,943 $301,834 | Cheapside bridge and during the rebuilding of that struc- 
new equipment and additions to property $251,198.83. 280,951 37,601 | ture. : ; 
These expenditures were met from surplus earnings and 246,339 9.545 | The statement of income and profit and loss is as follows : 
proceeds of bonds sold. 330,736 60,240 | Net earnings, as ADOVE...........6.5 secesereeeees oe $233,429.77 
296,711 22,369 | Interest received... ...... ccssccesssecccceseeeeseees 18,988.79 
: i . | May 305,945 92,262 amanendmamegagenttin 
Ohio & Mississippi. { 295 58.778 1 $252,418.56 
Sas | Suly 364. 109/284 EEE ccivcp eens, agueeusepenbasenesse 9 -semene. 1a $252, 8. 
’ . Piece eda 4 ee 4 Sere eee eee 364,11 9,2 Rentals $19,920.45 
This road includes a main line from Cincinnati to East St. 443,834 165,848 | Interest . 28'964.85 
Louis, 338 miles; a branch from North Vernon to Louis- 462.779 71,390 | Dividends, 8 per cent 168,000.00 
ville, 58 miles, and the Springfield Division, from Beards- 457,335 160,642 —-———_ 216,185.30 
town, Ill., to Shawneetown, 225 miles, making 616 miles in ras are ' ao EE 
paces The nem is in possession of — M. ate «yo wy tet wi “a ere iad Svayinn for the veer... Ss vad nln teh bac es eae onn.208. 38 
and tbe following statements are from a report made by him | NN, PEs ip Saceestecn sansaes S225 :061,663 | s % Shae gn Sal aia eter A 8,839.54 
to the Court for the period from Oct. 7, 1881, the date of | 94,225,400 $1,061,663 | Surplus, Sept. 30, 1881..........-.60.2.0eeeeeee eeees 678,839.54 
73 appointment (to succeed John King, Jr.), to Dec. 31, Total, 15 months.................. $5,282,442 $1,363,497 MATIN oe ian ke dsdddwshvania> dence $883,723.55 
2. } : Sundry accounts charged off. .. .... 2.6... see cues 1,132.50 
The report says: ‘‘ The preceding summer (1881) upon the | Pig nd =, the traffic improved, the crops on the pe eh eeanaai 
line of this road had been one of great drought and heat. | “"Ty,0 J i * th ding Dec. 81, w fol- | Garpies, apt. BO, IMB. <0. 0000505. sccccrrecs $882,591.05 
Not only had the harvest failed, so that the country along |}... . a ae: Sone ay a> ae ae This surplus has been mainly invested in additions to prop- 
the railway was destitute of wheat and corn, but, in the | . 188 1881 Inc. or Dec. P.c. | erty made from time to time without increase of capital 
parched condition of the land, fires had swept away fences, | Rarnings............... $4,225,499 $4,074,407 I. $151,002 3.7 | Stock. 
orchards and meadows, and claims for damages were pend-| Expenses......... 31163,836 3,115,854 I. "482 1.6| During the year 46,178 new ties were laid and 13,060 ft. 
ing against the company on account of fires set by engines. -—- —— | new sidings built. 
These claims were, on some parts of the line, large in num- | Net earnings. ...$1,061,663 $959,053 I. $102,610 10.7! The new iron bridge over Deerfield River at Cheapside, 
ber and amount, and as we were liable for damages arising | G'0Ss earn. per mile... 6,860 6,614 I. 246 3.7 | 770 ft. long aud 94 ft. high, was completed. It replaces the 
in this way, large sums of money were expended in settle- Pee in. at a _— ey 4 “ 10.7 | old wooden bridge burned down there. The bridge cost 
ment of them. sis bos aan cae pe glaicty ‘9 +++ | 94.451 in all. Contracts have been let for an iron bridge 
“Our gross earnings were diminished by the failure of! The report says: ‘‘We have purchased during the year | to replace the wooden bridge over the Connecticut at Will- 
our staple crops. and our operating expenses increased by | 1882 4,852 tons of steel rails, at a cost of $239,112.33, the | mansett, which is the only large wooden structure remain- 
the pee of these claims, both arising from the unprece- — ranging from $60 to $43.50 per ton. These rails have | ing. This bridge will be completed next summer. 
dented drought along our line. en laid principally in the track on the main line and The yard at Holyoke has been enlarged and further im- 
‘*In the month of November, 1881, we purchased on credit | Louisville Branch. provements are to be made there. 
15 new passenger coaches, at_$5,000 each, and three new| ‘‘In operating the line we have been singularly exempt |° During the year 5 locomotives and 55 box cars were added 





postal cars, at $3,800 each. We purchased also 100 new 


from accidents. 


to the equipment. 
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it is to the interest of railroad companies and through 
them of the community that prizes should be offered 
for new inventions, and to consider what would prob- 
ably be the result if the patent laws were abolished 
| and the privileges which are now conferred on first 
? e. ~—————~ | inventors were entirely withheld. 

ee: arene . SMUT” Any one who has studied the traits essential to the 
nricaengpeliog | material progress and advancement of a people will 
2. Rey, See AP S. H. Poeees. | recognize that one, which is a distinctive trait of the 
| people in this country and England, the two nations 
| which have developed most rapidly, is what has been 
called ‘‘an eager foresightedness,” which advances 
Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- human knowledge and discovery in every direction 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we | that seems possible. To quote from a little book on 
— aa ae ee ne pores to | the ‘ Nature of Intellectual Property,” by N. 8S. 

| Shaler: 














EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








Addresses.—Business letters should be addressed and drafts | _‘‘lt is not too much to say that it is to the development of 
made payable to THE RarLRoaD Gazette. Communica-| this spirit that society must look for all future material 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed | advances on its difficult way. Whatever serves to increase 
EprrorR RAILROAD GAZETTE. this element in any society adds to the rate at which it 

| gains on the difficulties which beset its advance; whatever 

| retards the development of such a spirit isso much gain in 
; | the forms of inaction.” 

Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially | a ea Pe son magn er ae be 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they | Among some races the inventive spirit seems to 

will send us early information of events which take pa almost entirely absent, and among them material 

peragtins ort “soe , °c ar acaie tke lettin | progress is almost at a stand-still. It is perhaps im- 

progress and completion of contracts for new works or | possible to know to what extent this spirit of discovery 

pe tian Baa ‘0 tor ob te sm ond a & has been developed by the patent systems of this 


agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and | Country and England, but whether the system is a 


— hag to its improvement. poner of subject | cause or an effect, it is noticeable that in countries 
ee ovaltnalig aheuntaiel ait pare ropa eo by where there has been much invention, or advance in 


sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early ae the arts, there has also been a liberal system of patent 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- law 

cially annual reports, some notice of all of whicn will |" 5 : ; 
be published To what extent a government can foster traits of 
character in its subjects is too big a question to be 
Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that | considered here; but the nation which gives rewards 


— en By no ——— rE ginning Sg and honors for military distinction becomes warlike; 
woven We give _ . editorial columns OUR OWN opin- men—and women too—devote their time and thought 
poser —_ a only, and in = — erent hey to the study of art or literature where these confer 
preter tod Se Ge posseumend Goi teven- distinction. Here and in England there have been 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our | many instances in which the rewards given to me- 
Pegooes seh —— of i ossanendt inex tenant po Fi chanical skill have been ‘‘as brilliant in appearance as 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. the marshal’s baton which waved in the air before 
=e ____._________._ | the recruits of the grand army.” Prizes of this de- 


INVENTIONS AND P ATENTS. oS scription which are held out by our patent system, and 
: for which all men may contend, have the effect of 


Probably the number of people who entertain stimulating the inventive and .investigating faculty 
doubts or who are entire disbelievers in the benefit to|to the extent to which such prizes are valued. The 
the public of our patent system has increased during | giving of property in invention is practically a method 
the last ten or twenty years. That the system has| of repayment of public benefit in a better defined way 
some serious evils connected with it there can be little | than by governmental prizes or pensions. 
doubt, but its advantages, like many other blessings,| But it is often said that the ordinary stimulus of 
are apt not to be appreciated, whereas the attending | competition in trade would, of itself, lead to in- 
evils are magnified. vention. This argument is used oftenest by those 

The theory of the patent system is set forth as fol-| manufacturers who have not made inventions and im- 
lows in Kent’s “Commentaries on American Law:” | provements, and find themselves at a disadvantage 


“Tt has been found necessary a o promotion of the | because others have. The fact is, as pointed out by 
tpt Stinualated 00 the ciaieadaibaauaaiee ot Mr. Shaler in his book already quoted from, the ordi- 


the powers of genius in the production of works useful to| nary vocations of business life not only do not develop 
peg bag ng yd ee py Fig the capacity and appetite for continuous and thor- 
tt is just that they should enjoy the pecuniary protits re- | oughly intent mental labor, which is so essential in in- 
sulting from mental as well as bodily labor.” vention, but ‘they all lead away from such a result. 
It must be noticed, though, that the theory of the| Considered from the point of view of training, the 
patent system is not, as it is so often represented to be, | worst thing that can be said of an ordinary business- 
a recognition, by the law, of the rights of an inventor | life is that it is almost necessarily desultory, and does 
to the profits resulting from his invention. The patent | not require, in fact scarcely admits, the least degree of 
law does not give any right to an inventor to his ideas | intense connected thought. Its methods are foreign 
excepting under certain conditions. One of these con- | to the investigative spirit on which depends all the ad 
ditions is that he shall be the first discoverer of the | vances in human knowledge.” 
new thing. If there happen to be two inventors whose It is not surprising, then, that men whose training 
attention is directed to the same subject, they may | and intellectual habits are all of a commercial type 
each devote the same amount of time, labor and | often manifest some hostility to the patent system. 
money to experiment, investigation and research, and | The effort which has recently been made in Congress 
yet if one of them makes and describes the invention | to throw open the recently discovered processes for 
one day or one hour before the other, and can prove | manufacturing steel to all who choose to use them, 
it, a patent will be granted to the man who was first. | without the consent of the owners of the patents, is a 
In other words, as has been pointed out in these | manifestation of this spirit. It is said that the people 
columns before, the element of priority is essential to | who have not wit enough to make puns always object 
the recognition of an inventor's right to the results of | to them. In the same way it is true that those who 
his mental labor. | have not the kind of ability required for invention 
What the law, in substance, says to the community object to the monopolies granted to those who have, 
is, that certain rights and privileges will be given to | That this opposition to patents is not unknown among 
whoever jirst discovers any new and useful art, ma-| railroad managers any one who has considerable in- 
chine, manufacture or composition of matter, A /|tercourse with them will learn. In fact there are men 
second discoverer, and there are many such, has no | in such positions who go to the extent of prohibiting the 
rights or privileges which the patent law recognizes. | use of all patented inventions on the roads which they 
It is as though the government should say to the peo- | control, or of doing so to the extent that is possible. 
ple, Whoever first discovers a mine of valuable min-| A question whichis worth serious consideration is 
erals in the public lands shall have the right, for a | whether inventors would invent if there were no 
limited time, to work it for his exclusive benefit. | patents. It of course would be great folly to say that 
Now it might happen, if such were the case, that a all discovery is due to the stimulus which is given to 
person would devote much time and labor in searching | it by patent laws. 
for minerals and yet fail in finding them, while| Knowledge is so fascinating to many minds that its 
another would accidentally make the discovery and | pursuit would not be abandoned even if its acquisi- 
thus have all the rights of working the mine conferred | tion brought no pecuniary benefits. But perhaps 
on him. | few people realize to what an extent our material de- 
Patents are in fact premiums offered by the govern- velopment is stimulated by the patent system. Let 
ment to stimulate invention and discovery. The ques- | any one go over the Patent Office Journal, week after 
tion which will be considered in this article is whether ! week, and see the innumerable subjects to which in- 























numerable people are devoting their attention and 
study, and it will be plain that any system which 
stimulates intellectual effort to the extent that our 
patent laws do must result in very great usefulness to 
the community. 

Their influence, though, is not entirely for good. 
Unfortunately the effect which the great prizes con- 
ferred by patents, and which can be competed for by 
all, has in some minds is very similar to that of gamb- 
ling. The vision of success and wealth is before the eyes 
of many inventors constantly, and seems so near and 
yet is so far from realization that it is no wonder that 
a person having what may be called an illogical inven- 
tive imagination loses the thread of cause and effect 
which is woven through all the texture of life and 
human experience. Unfortunately, vast numbers of 
persons enter the field of invention who have none of 
the qualifications which they must have to be success- 
ful, excepting what may be called mechanical imagi- 
nation. They are able to conjure up images of me- 
chanical contrivances, which they mistake for 
adaptation of means for the accomplishment of ends. 
There is a distinct form of mental aberration! which 
results from or attends the exercise of a certain order of 
invention. Often this is extremely pitiable. Then, too, 
there is the dismal bore who assumes the form of an 
inventor, who haunts the oftices of railroads and tech- 
nical papers. There ought to be an asylum for these 
people in which their hallucination could be dispelled. 
They have an argument which they consider irrefuta- 
ble. They say people disbelieved and ridiculed Watt's 
and Stephenson’s inventions; they have no faith in 
my invention and laugh at it. Watt and Stephenson 
were ridiculed and succeeded; I am ridiculed, there- 
fore I will succeed. Neither common sense, nor logic 
nor experience will prevail against this reasoning. As 
Mr, Shaler says: ‘‘ The mass of our inventors have to 
fight their way through a perfect jungle of ignorance 
to achieve these results.” The enormous waste of 
human thought and effort which is recorded in the 
Patent Office is, like the history of the cruelty to and 
suffering of mankind, a heritage of woe which we can- 
not contemplate without shuddering. 


Still it must be kept in mind that ‘‘ the mass of men 
of any geueration are born to an instinctive acceptance 
of things as they are: it is rare that men are awakened 
to a struggle with the evils of their environment.” 
Whatever does so awaken them is an advantage. 
There is nothing so hopeless asstagnation. It is certain 
that the patent system has a powerful influence in 
preventing it. 

Any one who is familiar with the history of any im- 
portant inventions made in recent years, must see 
that without the stimulus of the patent system their 
development would have been certainly much slower 
and would have been delayed for centuries, possibly, 
had it not been for the stimulus offered by the patent 
laws. Take as an example the Westinghouse brake. 
For years there was a flood of inventions in that direc- 
tion. Experiment after experiment was made, and 
all conceivable kinds of means were employed and 
abandoned. When Mr. Westinghouse entered the field 
he was compelled to begin by experimenting and in- 
vestigating. Almost his first step was to learn what 
is required of a continuous brake. His invention in 
the beginning was crude, and was improved slowly. 
It was not created complete and perfect, but was 
developed by tentative processes. 

After that it was necessary for him and his company 
to educate the whole railroad community up to an 
understanding of its advantages. Without the rights 
and privileges which the patent laws conferred, the in- 
vention would probably have been abandoned long 
before it was perfected. The same thing is true of 
nearly all other important inventions. If inventors 
had no right to the use of their discoveries, there 
would be no sufficient object to induce them to de- 
vote their time, thought, labor and money to the dis- 
covery of new and improved methods of doing things. 

It should be observed, too, that nearly all successful 
inventions have been dependent upon experiment for 
their development and perfection. Without the chance 
to test his ideas in actual practice, most inventors are 
helpless. Nearly all discoveries are as much or more 
the result of experiment as of the original mental con- 
ception. 

The conclusion aimed at and the deduction which it 
was the purpose of this article to make clear must, on 
account of the length of the article, be stated abruptly. 
It is that the patent system results in distinct advan- 
tage to railroads and their owners, and through them 
to the community, and that a just and generous rec- 
ognition of the rights of inventors conferred by the 
patent laws is to the true interest of railroad compan- 
ies, and lastly that some way should always be kept 
open by which promising and meritorious invention 5 
can be experimented with. 
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TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN 1882, 





The report of train accidents in December last 
which we published last week completed the tenth 
year of our record, ard we here, as usual, review the 
record of the year and of the ten years, with a view 
to presenting the chief causes of the accidents, the 
variations in the numbers occurring from each prin- 
cipal cause from year to year, the fatalities accom- 
panying them, etc. 

First we premise that this is a record of accidents to 
trains only, and not a record of all railroad accidents. 
By far the larger number of persons killed and injured 
on railroads are hurt either while standing, walking 
or working on the tracks, on getting on, getting off 
or falling from trains in motion, and without any 
accident to the trains which hurt them, most of these 
being employés and trespassers. For instance, on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad in the year 
ending with September, 1880, of 115 persons killed and 
810 injured on the road only two of the killed and four 
of the injured were victims of accidents to trains. 
But these other accidents were in large part due to 


causes different from those which result in train acci- 


dents, and it is utterly impossible for us to make a 
record of them; nothing but public authority can do 
that. 

Our information of train accidents is obtained chiefly 
from the newspapers, from all parts of the country, 
searched for the purpose. These chronicle nearly all 
the accidents causing death or serious injury, and 
most of those which do much damage to rolling stock 
or cause serious delay to trains ; the derailments with- 
out much damage are scarcely ever reported, and 


many rear collisions of the same character escape no- | y 


tice altogether ; and doubtless there are several times 
as many of these as the accidents which are reported. 
But as those which we get track of are the more seri- 
ous accidents, and as they have been obtained in the 
same way and are apparently equally complete in the 
different years, they form a trustworthy basis for 
studying the causes of accidents. 

Accidents vary in frequency with the season and the 
the weather. For this reason we give the number of 
accidents chronicled each month for the ten years : 


Number of Train Accidents Each Month for Ten Years. 
1873. 1874. 1875. be 1&77. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
173 «108 «121 147° (75 #113) «62 «2v3) «(137 





*8 122 19 8 419 61 6 1) 99 

59 ) €e9 8646 50 71 63 8 

a!) 54 61 50 37 46 R5 91 

83 O66 ‘2 48 56 4 5 73 2 

es 73 79 #53 54 8t 78 102 @ 

‘August. coe 73 114 9 7% 19 12 1°99 189 
S°ptember.... 116 59 #116 106 16 73 124 144 153 
October. ..... 88 at 83 103 2 6L 104 120 I8L 186 
November.... 76 8 87 9 8&8 65 86 145 1:58 125 
December.... 80 72% & 88 66 638 69 #%1385 #%&*113 148 


Total-..... 1,283 980 1,201 982 891 7420 910 1,078 1,458 1,3 


In considering the total number of accidents in the 
year we should remember the growth of the railroad 
system. The miles in operation at theend of 187 
were about 70,000; at the end of 1877, 80,500; at the 
end of 1882, probably 112,000. Accidents are not 
likely to be in proportion to mileage, it is true, or even 
in proportion to train mileage, as the difficulty of 
working increases immensely with the density and 
especially with the complexity of the traffic—number 
of junctions, crossings, etc.—and also with the condi- 
tion or road and equipment. But some increase in 
accidents is to be expected with additional roads with 
the simplest traffic, and at times there has been great 
increase in the train mileage and complexity of traffic 
on the older roads. We find that, per thousand miles 
of road, there were 18.3 accidents in 1873, only 9.2 in 
1878, 14.8 in 1881 and 12.2 in 1882. In 1873 a very 
large proportion of the roads were new and badly con- 
structed. There was a great and general improve- 
ment for several years afterward, without much ad- 
dition of new road. Since 1878 about 40 per cent. has 
been added to the mileage of the country, which in 
construction has been much superior to that built be- 
fore 1874. The new road, it should be said, though 
generally inferior in character to the old, has usually 
a much smaller and simpler traffic, and the accidents 
ought not to be as numerous, in proportion to mileage, 
as on the older and better roads. 

There are two periods of the year when accidents are 
likely to be numerous—the first quarter of the year, 
and the three months August, September and October. 
Only in very mild winters has the number of accidents 
in the first quarter of the year been as littleas quarter 
of the accidents of the year, though it is a time of 
light traffic usually ; in three severe winters a third or 
more of the accidents of the year have happened in 
this quarter. The causes of the numerous accidents in 
August or September are more obscure. An examina- 
tion of the above table'‘will show what a sudden and 
great increase there is in almost every year from July 
to August. Inthe months in question there is usually 
activity in both passenger and freight traffic, many ex- 
cursions and other irregular trains, and thus the con- 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS—THEIR NATURE AND CAUSES, FOR TEN YEARS. 
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ditions which make the train movement most com- | In the accompanying ‘ios table we preenn the 
plex. With complete statistics of the train movement | accidents in the several years, classified according to 
in the several months, it would be possible, perhaps, | their nature and causes: 
to trace definitely the cause of the frequency of acci-| Comparing 1882 with the previous year, we find 
dents in these months. Not infrequently one-tenth, | that while there was a decrease in the derailments 
and one year nearly one-eighth, of the accidents of the caused by defects of road and equipment, and 
year have occurred in the month of August. |no increase in those due to unforseen obstructions 
In years of much railroad construction, it is natural|or negligence in operating, there was a large 
that there should be more accidents in the latter part | increase in collisions—accidents which are pecu- 
of the year, as there are more railroads then. Last} liarly due to unskillful management or inefficient 
year the mileage worked was probably 11 per cent. | discipline. In defects of road there is a great 
greater in December than in January. {decrease in broken rails, but it is more than 
Last year was favorable for railroad working in the | balanced by the increase in loose and spread rails, 
winter, as the weather was mild and there was very | which are due to negligence either in construction or 
little obstruction by snow. There were later some; maintenance. The failures of bridges are shamefully 
tornadoes and floods which caused accidents, but per- | numerous, though fewer than the year before. The 
haps not more than in the average year. The acci- | derailments by failure of equipment are nearly all in- 








dents, we see, were numerous in January, but they 
were not what we may call winter accidents, but 
chiefly accidents of managemert. After January the 
number was not great until August, but in the last 
five months of the year the number was greater than 
ever before—701 in 1882 against 650 in 1881, 636 in 
1880, and 416 in 1879. Thus, though the accidents 
of 1882 are less than the year before, those of later 


cluded under accidents from broken wheels, broken 
axles and broken trucks. The broken axles are this 
year the most numerous and more numerous than ever 
before. It is perhaps remarkable that there should be 
so few serious accidents from these breakages, for the 
breakages are much more common than this record 
would indicate. 

The etfect of cold and snowy weather in increasing 





months were exceptionally numerous, and about in the 


same proportion to mileage as the year before. 
The increase in the number of victims of train acci- 


dents has not quite kept pace with the increase in the | 


accidents, but they are still much too numerous. The | 
number of accidents, of those killed and injured, and 
the number of those killed and injured per 100 acci- 


dents, has been, for ten years: 
—Per 100 accidents.— 


Year. Accidents. a Injured. Killed. et 

3 1, te] 21.5 90.1 
304 20.8 79.4 

234 1107 19.5 92.2 

328 1,097 33.4 111.7 

214 1,047 24.0 117.5 

204 756 37.6 102 2 

185 709 20.3 78.0 

315 1,172 29.2 108.7 

414 1, 28.4 109.0 

27.5 116.8 





the accidents from broken rai!s has been illustrated 
| both positively and negatively by these records. For 
| the ten years the number of these accidents in the first 
quarter of the year and in the third quarter beginning 
with July has been : 


| Accidents from Broken Rvils in the Kirst and Third Quarter 
of the Calen:lar Year fur Ten Years, 


—Quarter.— uarter.— 

First. Third. | Year. Fist. Third. 
Satnesets ps seen 65 ae Re 5 
sboeeedeen 20 Oe ee 7 
seasevunaes 90 DB «, ME etessoecanesene te 13 
pibcinsedensnneh 2 5 BB dacevccccessess ED 4 
ee 26 7 —_— = 
_, eae 7 2 Ten years ..... 343 56 





In the aggregate for the ten years the accidents 
from broken rails have been six times as many in 
January, February and March as in July, August and 
|September. And every very cold winter can be de- 
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tected in the table by the number of broken-rail acci- 
dents, and the very mild winters by the small number 
of such accidents, as 1878 and 1880, which were almost 
spring-like, and 1882, when there was little severe cold 
and still less snow. 

The accidents from broken wheels and axles at dif- 
ferent seasons we have recorded only for the last two 
years; before 1881 they had not been numerous. The 
breakages of these in the first quarter of the last two 
years have been : 


cians ene ee en 
Broken Broken Broken Broken 
wheel axle. wheel axle. 

First quarter........... 52 23 8 11 

BOO is ncbti 4a cutncnese> 78 51 34 56 


Thus in the cold winter broken wheels caused 64 
times as many accidents as in the mild winter, and 
broken axles twice as many. 

It is well, perhaps, to prevent drawing hasty con- 
clusions as to the effect of cold on iron, to remind the 
reader that there is much rough and unelastic track 
in severe winters, causing unusual shocks to rails 
and rolling stock. 

The number of each class of trains involved in col- 
lisions, derailments and other accidents was 


Derail- Other ac- 
Collisions. ments. cidents. Total. 
Passenger trains........ .. 34 232 24 290 
Passenger and freight...... 147 eas eke 147 
Freight trains........ sc. 510 18 928 
WOU, « cGesctnatles nae 581 742 42 1,365 


As two trains are involved in each collision, this 
shows that 505 passenger and 1,475 freight trains met 
with accidents last year, against 556 passenger and 
1,488 freight trains in 1881, and 467 passenger and 
1,068 freight trains in 1880, Compared with 1881 there 
was an increase of 24 per cent. in the freight train 
accidents, and a decrease of 9 per cent. in accidents to 
passenger trains. 

The casualties due to accidents of different kinds for 
four years have been: 


ther 
Collisions. Derailments. accidents. Total. 
Pievinteeetemeaned 4 97 24 185 
echasaeccexematicn 156 143 16 315 
TR Gre ye. 209 190 15 414 
seveeaemanens 177 200 3 380 
286 389 34 709 
Seebameanes 412 714 46 1,172 
565 995 37 1,597 
errr. 588 975 35 1,588 





Of the entire number of accidents reported, 1,365, 
only 225 caused the death of any person, but 311 
others caused injury. About 40 per cent. of the whole 
number, therefore, caused personal injury. 

For the first time we are able to give the number of 


passengers and employés killed and injured, as fol- 
lows : 


Passengers. ogi. Total. 
3”. Seep eros Seer 104 380 
Injured....... (Seana sa Cnaenned 783 805 1,588 


There were probably about 535,000 railroad em- 
ployés in the country at the close of 1882, not 1 per 
cent. of the population of the country, yet from this 
small class it seems came nearly three-fourths of the 
persons killed and more than one-half of those in- 
jured by train accidents, while, as we have shown be- 


fore, so many more of them are killed and 
hurt on the railroads by other than train 
accidents that the latter are among the least 


of the dangers to which they are exposed. In 
New York alone in the year to Sept. 30, 1880, 127 rail- 
road employés were killed and 514 injured by acci- 
dents; how many by train accidents we have no means 
of knowing, but on the Erie that year only 2 out of 48 
employés killed and 4 out of 239 injured suffered from 
train accidents. In view of the immensely greater in- 
jury to life and limb to employés than to passengers, 
and from other causes than train accidents, the latter 
seem almost insignificant in their effects. And there 
is no doubt that the startling character of train acci- 
dents, the wholesale slaughter which they sometimes 
cause, and the promineence of some of their victims 
have caused an unusual amount of public attention to 
be turned to them. The railroads suffer infinitely 
more in public opinion, which has a great effect in 
impelling them to make expenditures and exertions 
to secure safety, from the killing of tens of passengers 
by train accidents, than by the slaughter of hundreds 
of employés, one by one, working on and around 
trains, or by the almost as numerous deaths of other 
persons who are killed one by one on their tracks and 
crossings. Doubtless it is easier to assure the safety 
of passengers than that of employés, but the enor- 
mously greater loss of life and limb of the latter class 
makes it desirable that something of the same effort 
should be made for this small class, whose dangers are 
so great, as has been given to the large class of pas- 
sengers, whose voices are loud and whose injuries are 
costly to the railroads, but whose sufferings and dan- 
gers are comparatively insignificant. 
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January Earnings. 


January earnings have been reported so far by 55 
railroads, having 45,748 miles of road this year and 
9 per cent. more than last year. Their earnings were 
7% per cent. more this year than last, but the average 
earnings per mile decreased from $423 to $414. Most 
of the Northwestern roads report decreases, though 
most of them have a large increase in mileage. 

The figures from several of them are: 





a earnings.—— —Per mile.— 
Decrease, 1883. 1 82. 1883. 1882. 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & N aa 402 $252,823 $287 $408 
Contral Tow@..........00..008 93,031 317 381 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul......... 1,359,000 1,434 536 304 350 
Chic.'& Northwest........... 1,382,700 1,644,930 386 527 
Chic., St. P. Minn. & Oma. 302,700 327, poor 259 326 
Green Bay. Winona & St. P. 23 826 25,3 106 L117 
Union Pacific.............. 1,732,000 1, 963, 000 415 59 
EE ee ee $5.074,935 $5,741,221 $370 $442 
Total mifles.. .......00. 13,726 12,976 nde? Ree 
Increase. 
Northern Pacific........... $392,036 $245,369 $255 $252 
St. Paul, Micn. & Man....... 489,763 395,461 392 434 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
MG asctatuecals tae ss 65,381 65,293 214 237 
BR aes cGualssws kee" $947,180 706,123 $306 $327 
(“SRR R RSE MERY.S ' 3,091 2,159 


The Union Pacific perhaps ought not to be included 
with the Northwestern roads, as its traffic has not been 
affected by the same cause, namely, the snow block- 
ades, but more by the causes which also reduced the 
traffic of the Denver & Rio Grande. The Northern 
Pacific and the Manitoba, the northernmost of these 
roads, have not suffered much from snow. They no 
longer show the great increases of previous months, 
and their earnings per mile are very light; but this is 
common with them in winter, when their traffic falls 
off more than that of roads further south. Both of 
these roads but a little while ago were earning twice 
as much per month as in January. The group which 
have decreases fell off 11.6 per cent in total earnings 
and 16.3 per cent. in earnings per mile. 

The other notable decreases were : 





—Total earnings.- _ —Per mile.— 
1883. 1883. 1882 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chic..... $191,826 $218, 599 $528 $602 
Denver & Rio Grande. . .... 418,300 8,599 361 460 
ORM Oona. .......0.sececeee 73,582 400 854 356 429 
Peoria, Dec. & Ev............. 50,483 67,755 199 267 
Total.. eee seeeceesseee $736,191 $865,807 $370 $458 
MDa tagastkisansseaener: 1,989 BR - anise ‘wesie 
The two groups of roads with decreases had 15,715 


miles of road this year and 14,867 last year, and their 
aggregate earnings decreased from $6,607,028 to 
$5,811,126. Now if we remove these eleven roads 
from the list, we find that then the other 44 roads 
together show the following results: 


—. 1882. Increase. P. c. 
Miles.. 26,728 305 12.4 
Gross earnings. . "! $13, 149, on $11,005,085 $2, 1445 524 19.5 


Earnings per 
mile..... esos 


438 412 26 6.3 
Thus if we remove the Northwestern roads that 
suffered from snow, together with the Union Pacific 
and the Denver & Rio Grande, we find the reporting 
railroads show an improvement over last year. 

So faras the Northwestern railroads are concerned, 
it should be said that not only did they suffer 
from the weather this year, but their traftic last year 
was extraordinary, high prices and an impending ad- 
vance of trunk line rates having drawn out a January 
grain business much larger than ever before known, in 
spite of the short crops. This is apt to be overlooked, 
because the year as a whole was unfavorable to these 
roads. They were doing well last January when most 
other roads were doing poorly, and a large decrease on 
them is not now so significant as one on the lines 
which were doing badly last year. 

Just as soon as we leave the Northwestern group of 
roads, the southernmost of which is the Chicago & 
Northwestern, we find a better showing. The Chicago 
& Alton makes a good gain (9 per cent.), the Hannibal & 
St. Joseph a very large one (43 per cent.), the Wabash 
a moderate one (about 6 per cent.), the Alton & Terre 
Haute main line gains 15 per cent. 

Going further, to the roads west and south of St. 
Louis, we find great gains—33 per cent. by the Missouri 
Pacific, 71 by the Central Branch, 8 by the St. Louis & 
San Francisco, 36 by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 29 
by the Iron Mountain, 45 by the International & Great 
Northern, 65 by the Texas & Pacific, 59 by the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, 47 by the Little Rock & Fort 
Smith. Butas to these we must bear in mind that 
their traffic was wretched last year in January, and 
we must not be too much encouraged by their great 
gains, as we should not be too much discouraged by 
the losses of the Northwestern roads, which had an 
exceptionally large business last year. 

The Southern roads east of the Mississippi generally 
show satisfactory gains, if not so large as those of the 
Southwestern roads—the Moblie & Ohio 36 per cent., 
the Louisville & Nashville 154, the East Tennessee 20, 
the Norfolk & Western 15, the Chesapeake & Ohio 17. 

From Eastern roads there are very few reports. 
The Grand Trunk has gained 15 per cent., the Eastern 
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9, the New York & New England 21, the Long Island 
6. Trunk-line earnings were bad in January last year, 
but other earnings on Eastern roads were good. 
Generally, so far as returns have come in, they in- 
dicate poor earnings on the Northwestern railroads in 
the snow belt—say north of Missouri—and in Far 
West beyond the agricultural districts, where mining 
and grazing afford the chief traffic ; tolerable earnings 
further in the east in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan 
(with no data from through lines, which must have 
carried less but received more than last year); good 
earnings in the East (but very meagre data to judge 


by); better ones in the South east of the Mississippi, 
and magnificent ones in the Southwest, as far north 


as Iowa, apparently, and certainly as far as the 
Missouri River. The falling off in the Northwest has 
little significance; but earnings reported east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio indicate some dull- 
ness in business, which may be due to less activity in 
manufacturing enterprises, which have been multiply- 
ing greatly in this country for some years past. The 
number of lines reporting, however, is not sufficient 
to warrant a final judgment on the average condition 
of railroad business even, except in the South, the 
Southwest and the Northwest as far south as the 
Chicago-Omaha line of the Northwestern. To judge 
of traffic in Ohio, Michigan and Indiana without re- 
turns from the Michigan Central, the Lake Shore, the 
Fort Wayne, the Pan-Handle, the New York, Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio and the other lines which with 
nearly all the through traftic have the larger part of 
the local traftic, is impossible. And there is nothing 
in the returns so far to give any indication of business 
in New York and Pennsylvania, the chief manufac- 
turing states, which together have more than a sixth 
of the total population: of the country. 


The Cost of a Dead Weight. 





A letter from a correspondent on this subject will 
be found on another page. As he has fallen into some 
very common errors, it will perhaps be worth while to 
indicate wherein some of his arguments and inferences 
seem to be erroneous. 

He has fallen into a mistake, which is very often 
made by those who first begin to consider the cost of 
transportation. The error is this: he says it costs 0.8 
of a cent per ton per mile to carry freight, and then 
assumes that it costs just as much to carry dead or 
non-paying weight as it does to carry paying freight. 
There is a mental tangle here, which perhaps can be 
unsnarled by an example easier than in any other 
way. 

Let us suppose then the case of a freight train which 
runs backward and forward over aroad 100 miles 
long and consists of 25 cars which weigh 10 tons each, 
with a maximum capacity for carrying say 15 tons of 
freight. Now, in ordinary traffic, as every body 
knows, cars are not uniformly loaded to their maxi- 
mum capacity. Some are only partly loaded and 
others are empty, so that usually the average dead 
weight of cars hauled is much more than that of pay- 
ing freight. This proposition of course varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the traffic. For our illustration, 
though, it will be assumed that the average propor- 
tion of dead to paying weight is as 1} to 1. The aver- 
age load of each car on our train is therefore 8 tons, 
and the average load for.the whole train will be 
25 x 8 = 200 tons. If the average cost on our hypothet- 
ical road is 0.8 cent per ton per mile for carry- 
ing freight, the cost ver mile for the whole 
train will be 200 x 0.8 = $1.60. The weight of the 
engine and tender, for sucha train, would be about 50 
tons, so that the whole weight of train would be 250 
tons of cars + 200 tons of freight + 50 tons of engine 
and tender = 500 tons. Now it costs $1.60 per mile for 
hauling these 500 tons of freight cars and engines, 
which would be only ,0.32 cent per ton for the whole. 
Ordinarily in calculating the cost of carrying freight 
the dead weight of train is entirely omitted, and the 
average cost for carrying freight is obtained by divid- 
ing the total cost by the number of tons of freight 
alone. 

The average cost of carrying freight, obtained in 
this way, which is assumed by our correspondent, is 
also high. On our trunk lines the average cost is now 
less than + cent per ton ver mile. 

But there are other reasons which show that the 
cost of hauling dead weight is still less even than the 
above calculations indicate. There are many expenses 
of operating a railroad which are not affected at all 
by the amount of dead-weight hauled. Such for ex- 
ample as general officers’ and clerks’ salaries, agencies 
and advertising, repairs of buildings and fixtures. 
None of the other expenses are affected in proportion 
tothe dead weight hauled, excepting, perhaps, rail 
renewals. To show how this is we give herewith a 





list of the expenses of the Lake Shore road for 1881 














at 
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and the per cent. of each to the total cost of operating. 
The percentages are separated into two columns, the 
one including those expenses which are affected to a 
limited extent only by the dead weight carried, and 
the other those which are not at all affected thereby : 


& 

ees | 399 

ass See 

452 | 33 
EXPENSES. Roe . as 
Rue <5 

‘ 4 = nd = 

eB | ig. 

:&s >: a 


| 


Per cent.'Per cent. 
Salaries, general officers and clerks........... Lead desnisd 2.65 
Law expenses . 
Stationery and printing... ...... ...... ...... ° ° 
Outside agencies and advertising.......... ...|-- x 2.22 
COON od 5 kis ds 0xd dcasowtennnnclesnants 2 
Repairs of bridges (including culverts and 








GRIN oc on ackweaduaebes cata velskess DI cis ya «dad 
Repairs of buildings and fixtures .............) ...-..... 2.78 
Repairs of fences, road-crossings and signs...'...... ... 56 
Me WONIPONEE os scics Scaceetosseeen ciate eendc | eee 
See CONE <5. ‘ovcncusscamccagehe Ssteebeswed a 
Repairs roadway and track..................- Sc acincs:0 bss ee 
BOPRITS 1OGOMIOEIVES ...... 2. 0iccc0. ccvecsccecse 6.20]...... -.- 
PUN BOR PASMRONVOR: 65. asin vvtiadssviescectasen BOB nc cccccces 
I oo osc cca anseabas Goubeurctenmad | saa iosrceceubioiace .60 
CURMUNMEE cocscssa-c oc us adeccuetbeeees 3 BI 06 sveves 
SOOM GIEUIOR. «5 6.55 58cssscarkisecinsainais 8.70) .... 2-5... 
eed ed TE OPP ore 1.95 
Passenger train service. .... 







Passenger train supplies. . 
Repairs freight cars.....- 
Freight train service. . 
Freight train supplies. 
Telegraph expenses (maintaining and operat- 


ne EE i is BR 2.16 
Damage and loss of ——_ and baggage......|.........- 44 
Damage to property, including cattle ......... nore eins 34 
REE ESE © = Oe Se 18 
Agents and station service..... ... ... 0 ...... fide sesee es 18.62 
ER ASE ae Eee 71 
ee et on ee Ce een ERR } 95 
Hire of cars (debit balance)....... ..... ies kale 4.34) ..... 200 
WOE ea iesarncass socaceank sore’ Gated sae eeawed | 4,19 


From this table it will be seen that 473 per cent. of 
the total operating expenses are not affected at all by 
the amount of dead weight carried. Some of the other 
expenses are increased, if at all, to an almost inap. 
preciable extent. Repairs of bridges would probably 
not be diminished to any noticeable extent by lessen- 
ing the dead weight. The same is true of tie renewals, 
as dead weight has very little influence ondecay. The 
only way in which locomotive service, freight train 
service, freight train supplies and hire of cars will be 
increased is because the addition of dead weight might 
make more trains necessary. If the size and the 
capacity of the locomotives were increased, no more 
trains would be needed with much dead weight than 
are required with little. It might be supposed that if 
there is any one expense which would be in proportion 
to the dead weight it would be that of fuel. But if it 
is kept in mind that it takes about a third or a fourth 
of the fuel consumed to haul the engine and tender 
alone, without any train, it will be seen that this item 
of expense is not in proportion to the extra weight 
carried. 

In fact, the cost of repairs of passenger and freight 
cars would probably be increased by reducing the dead 
weight. As these two items of expense amount to 
7.96 per cent. of the total, the fact of their increase by 
a reduction of dead weight is worth consideration. 

It will be seen then that the reduction of operating 
expenses which can be effected by diminishing dead 
weight is extremely small, but the doctrine of salva- 
tion to railroads through casting off of dead weight 
was so assiduously preached some years ago by the 
advocates of narrow-gauge roads that by mere itera- 
tion it has ground into men’s minds s0 that itis hard to 
displace it. Of course there is some loss due to carry- 
ing dead weight; but, unless it makes an increase in 
the number of trains necessary this loss is extremely 
small, and hardly worth considering if there are any 
advantages to be gained by making cars heavier. 





The Political Economy of Railroads. 





II. 
LESSONS TAUGHT BY RAILROAD HISTORY. 

In Germany and Austria the same policy as in England 
was pursued for a time, and with the same damaging 
effects. At present competition has ceased in both coun- 
tries, on account of voluntary agreement of the different 
companies to charge the same rates and divide the busi- 
ness. In Germany at present most of the railroads are 
owned and managed by the state. . 

France.—In France the theory of competition was allowed 
only for a short time to exercise its baneful influence. 
After abandoning this theory, France adopted the one 
diametrically opposed to it, and has stuck to it ever since. 
Only railroad monopolies were allowed, and these were 
regulated by the state. 

Competition of Different Carriers on One and the Same 
Railroad.—When the idea of competition by means of par- 
allel lines and a multiplication of railroad centres was 
proved, at first practically, then theoretically, to be imprac- 





ticable, the ‘* Manchester school” of economists was still un- 
able to give up its belief in the doctrine of free competition. 
The word “ monopoly” appeared so horrible! It was incon- 
ceivable that there was any place in economic life where 
laissez faire was not the only trueand saving policy! The 
adherents of this school accordingly eagerly took up with 
the proposition that the solution of the railroad problem 
consisted, not in competing lines, but in competition upon 
one and the same line. Competition was given up as re- 
gards the way, but was maintained as regards the motive 
power andcars. The roadway was to be used so as to cor- 
respond to ordinary streets, and different parties were to 
employ their own locomotivesand cars. This theory resulted 
from a failure to see the essential difference between railroads 
and other highways. In the English ‘‘ Railway Clauses Con- 
solidation Act ” of 1845 provision is made for the use of the 
railroads by any one possessing properly constructed en- 
gines and cars. Maximum rates for the use of the railroads 
are also established. The Prussian railroad act of Novem- 
ber, 1838, contains a similar provision. It was thought at 
the time that means would be invented which would enable 
trains to turn out and pass wherever they pleased. It has 
never in any country been found possible to realize this idea. 
The three elements of railroad transportation, the way, the 
motive power and the cars, are in their technical nature so 
closely related that it is impossible to separate them in man- 
agement. Even the use of a station by two or three railroad 
administrations is the cause of numerous difficulties. Spe- 
cialists and experts have never been able to see how it is 
possible to use a railroad like an ordinary street, allowing 
any one to run his own train. 

Let us suppose that an early morning train now satisfies a 
given demand for transportation. How would it be possi- 
ble to treat four competitors with four trains in the same 
manner ? Aftertrain number one has left the depot a cer- 
tain time must intervene before number two can be dis- 
patched, and number four may be obliged to start so late as 
to be de facto no competitor at all of number one. Again, 
if one locomotive and ten cars are now sufficient in the sup- 
posed case, four locomotives and some twenty cars would 
be required. The working expenses would be increased with 
the increase of competition. Larger stations would be re~ 
quired; single-track roads would need to be changed into 
double-track roads; double-track roads would require four 
tracks. Now, how it is possible to increase so largely the 
cost of transportation, and at the same time reduce rates, is 
not clear. 

A modification of the plan just described is to force every 
railroad company in a country to allow every other com- 
pany to use its tracks. The objections to this arrangement 
are similar to those urged against the proposal to allow any 
one to run his own train wherever he pleased. Cases fre 
quently occur where two or more companies by voluntary 
agreement use the same track fora longer or shorter dis- 
tance, but the difficulties increase very rapidly with the in- 
crease in the number of companies using the same track. It 
is, too, altogether different whether a company voluntarily 
agrees to allow another to use its track or is forced to do so. 

A committee of the House of Commons, in 1853, investi- 
gated the plan we are discussing. Robert Stephenson testi- 
fied that considerations of safety and good management led 
him to condemn most strongly forced running powers. All 
others, with one exception, who testified were of the same 
opinion. An investigation in 1872 led to the same results. 
It was decided to be absolutely impracticable to force the 
owners of a railroad to grant others running powers. 

It has been still further proposed that the railroad com- 
panies should transport or convey over their track cars 
furnished and filled by others. Different persons and com- 
panies would then hire or purchase cars and offer the use of 
them to the public. Between them a competition would 
arise which would introduce this much-searched-for compe- 
tition into railroad business. 

The obstacles in the way of the realization of this plan 
ought to be obvious. If the railroads still continue to keep 
cars of their own, they will certainly favor their own trains. 
If others compete with them in carrying freight on their 
lines it would be impossible to demand of them, as now re- 
quired by law, that they should be prepared to carry all 
goods delivered them for transportation. Again, who 
would regulate the price the companies should or might 
charge for the motive power to convey a loaded car x 
miles? It is also obvious that the number of competitors 
could not be so very great. To obtain any influential posi- 
tion as a carrier of freight would require the possession of a 
large number of cars, important warehouses for storing 
goods, repair shops, etc., all requiring no inconsiderable 
capital. Another consideration of importance is that of 
safety. It would be impossible for the railroad companies 
to inspect every car which they might be required to take 
over their tracks and to assume the responsibility for safe 
carriage. The express and dispatch companies in the United 
States have been referred to in order to show the possibility 
of separating freight and passenger business from the supply 
of the motive power, but whoever is practically acquainted 
with the workings of these companies will fail to find in 
them any ground for the expectation that such an arrange- 
ment will furnish the needful competition. 

Water-ways as Competitors.—An attempt has been made 
to sustain the view of railroads as private undertakings hy 
referring to the competition of rivers, canals, etc. This 
position, which isso absurd as hardly to deserve notice, was 
first taken in England, where the railroads were built for 
the express purpose of taking away from the water-ways an 
already highly developed freight business, and where the 
inferiority of the latter was soon developed. In some re- 
spects, indeed, the great natural water-ways are equal and 
even superior to railroads ; but, with few exceptions, this is 





not the case with canals. To the expense of keeping up the 
canal must be added interest on the cost of building 
it. Now the amount of business which can be done by a 
canal io ordinary circumstances is not so large that the 
actual cost of the use of the canal does not form a consider- 
able part of the cost of transportation. If the state builds 
the canals and derives no profit from the money invested, 
the cost of transportation is lessened ; but in a similar man- 
ner the state might lessen the cost of raiJroad freight. In 
apy case, the taxpayers have to bear the burden of the 
taxes by which the states raise the money so used. 

In a concrete case of competition between a railroad and 
a water-way, the railroad competes if necessary by meaus 
of discriminating rates. Where or when the competition 
ceases, rates are necessarily higher. As regards the use of 
waterways, England is exceptionally favored on account of 
its geographical situation, but there the vessels have not 
been able to compete successfully with the railroads. The 
amount of business done by vessels engaged in the coast 
trade since 1866 has decreased, while that done by the rail- 
roads has steadily increased. The same has been the case in 
France. The victory gained by the railroads in England 
over the canals was more complete and accomplished sooner. 
The competition on the part of the canals was a miserable, 
hopeless one, leading sooner or later to ruin. Where this is 
not the case the competition is liable to cease at any mo- 
ment, on account of an understanding between the canal 
and the railroad according to which they agree to cease 
competing. The powerful weapon of the railroads in this 
battle was discriminating rates. The “survival of the 
fittest” holds in this case as elsewhere. 

STATE AND PRIVATE RAILROADS. 

Having already shown the public nature of railroads, Dr. 
Sax considers more at length the management of railroads 
by delegated authority and their management directly by 
the government. In the first place, it is to be remarked that 
the terminology in common use is not entirely correct, as 
private railroads in the narrow sense of the term exist in no 
country. Any one who bears in mind and appreciates the 
position of railroads as monopolies, as well as their public 
character, must necessarily incline very strongly to state 
railroads, so long as he regards railroad companies as purely 
private associations for carrying on a purely private busi- 
ness. When the building and working of railroads by rail- 
road companies is regarded and treated as a delegated public 
undertaking, one is far less hasty in pronouncing for state 
railroads. A further error to be avoided is to imagine that 
any decision can be reached which will answer absolutely 
for all times and places. Dr. Sax then marshals as follows 
some of the arguments brought forward by both sides: 

Extension of the Railroad System and Location of the 
Line.—The reasons for preferring state railroads in this 
respect as stated by their adherents are as follows: Rail- 
road companies, they say, choose at first the most profitable 
and easily built routes. This in itself is proper because 
such routes are often economically the most important for 
the country. But the consequence is that later on private 
parties are unwilling to build the less profitable lines and 
there are great gaps in the railroad system, which also lacks 
system and unity; or these lines necessary to fill up the gaps 
are built with government assistance, as guarantee of in- 
terest on bonds, etc. This involves expenses for the tax- 
payers. But if the state itself builds the entire railroad 
system, it can draw up a uniform and systematic network, 
supplying the whole land more evenly with railroads and 
building and working the poor lines with the surplus derived 
from the more profitable ones. 

Now, this would tell very strongly in favor of state rail- 
roads, were there no way to accomplish the same by means 
of private railroads—using the term ‘‘ private railrcads” in 
the broader sense already explained, for the sake of con- 
venience. We have onJy to examine the French system of 
concessions to see how it is possible todoit. In France, in 
in the very beginuing, a plan was drawn up for supplying 
the entire country with railroads and confirmed by law, and 
this plan later on was extended systematically in the same 
manner. The order and time of building the different roads 
was determined by law, and concessions were granted 
accordingly. When it came to building the less profitable 
lines guarantees of interest were given ouly on condition 
that a part of the surplus of the profitable “old system” 
should be toward paying the expenses and interest charges 
of the unprofitable *‘ new system.” That the same desirable 
manner of building railroads did not obtain elsewhere was 
not owing to any weakness inherent in private railroads, 
but to faulty and imperfect legislation. 

It is said further that private companies are more depend- 
ent upon the condition of the money market than the gov- 
ernment; that private railroads are built chiefly in times of 
speculation ; that their development is irregular—now too 
rapid, now too slow. The state alone, it is argued, can 
extend its railroad system uniformly. Again, the great 
number of companies causes increased expense in manage- 
ment and a want of harmony in plans. 

There is some truth in these charges, but faulty legisla- 
tion is again to blame. Precipitation in railroad building 
is impossible if too numerous concessions are not granted, 
It is the function of the state to prevent injury to the 
citizens as a whole by wisely guiding private activity in 
railroad matters. If the state has not the wisdom to do 
this, it certainly ought not to build and work railroads 
itself. Besides, great railroad companies have always 
extended their lines with some sort of uniformity, and 
planned building for years in advance. Their credit is 
good ; in some cases, even better than that of the state 
within whose boundaries they lie. Only small, weak under- 
takings have a credit decidedly inferior to that of govern- 
ment, and that is not a reason for abolishing private rail- 
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roads, but for not dividing up the concessions among a great 
number of small companies. 

“‘ Railroad frauds and railroad fallacies” in raising money 
for privata roads in stock exchange speculation are urged 
against private railroads, but our legislators have now had 
experience enough so that they ought to be able to suppress 
a good part of the swindles. If trunk and branch lines are 
built by the same companies, asin France, the dividends are 
tolerably stable, the shares will not vary greatly in price, 
and the field open to speculation will be narrowed down. 
French railroad securities have not varied more in piice 
than French government bonds. 

It is said on the other hand that private enterprise builds 
more economically than tbe state, and that in consequence 
private railroads should be preferred. It seems hardly credi- 
ble that any one in Germany could assume this position, but 
there are those so blinded to facts by their ‘let alone” 
policy and their opposition to state activity as not to see that 
it is not at all necessary that the state should build its rail- 
roads, even were it true that private parties would do it for 
less. The state can give the job of building a desired rail- 
road to the lowest bidder, and here we have private compe- 
tition again. There isno reason to doubt that in drawing 
up the plan, and in control, the state engineers would work 
with the same ambition and the same conscientiousness as 
private engineers. 

It is urged agaiust private railroads that it is often the in- 
terest of the directors of a railroad company not to build the 
road with the money at first subscribed. They find it 
often profitable to issue new shares, to borrow 
money on bonds and to be as long in building as pos- 
sible. Dr. Sax (who was for some time himself an 
officer of a railroad company) does not share this bad 
opinion of the private companies, It is barely possible that 
cases have happened where roads have purposely been built 
extravagantly for the sakeof issuing bonds. In some cases 
unnecessary branch lines may have been built for this pur- 
pose, but this has been possible only in countries with insuffi- 
cient state control, particularly in the United States. But 
where such swindles occur in building private railroads, 
there is no certainty that they will not occur in the case of 
government ruads. Honesty in undertakings of this charac- 
ter depends upon the average morality, the conscientiousness 
of the people as a whole, We must not forget countries in 
which private companies give a better guarantee against the 
omnipotence of ‘‘backshish” than the government. When 
one bears in mind the corruption in the civil service of the 
United States, will he be inclined to think that railroads 
there would have been built and worked by the government 
with fewer frauds and deceptions than by private com- 
panies? 

The state official is Jess free in bis actions than the one in 
employ of acompany. He is more restrained by formulas, 
rules and regulations. Where the state railroad system 
rules supreme, there is a certain awkwardness and tardivess 
in the application of inventions, in making use of concrete 
advantages and departures from general principles. These 
evils of state railroads were of particular weight in the early 
history of railroads, when changes were so constant, par- 
ticularly in countries with an old and strong bureaucracy, 
like the German states, France and Austria. In the present 
advanced conditions of railroad knowledge, they are of less 
importance. It must be admitted that in the development 
period of railroads, it is preferable that they should be 
worked by private companies wherever the civil service has 
not attained such a degree of excellence as to combat suc- 
cessfully with the weakness inherent in state administration , 
and English red-tape is, for example, absolutely incompati- 
ble with a good state administration of railroads. Even in 

Germany, where from the beginning state and private rail- 
roads existed side by side, it was some time before the pe- 
culiar evils of bureaucratic administration were conquered, 
or nearly so. The fanatical adherents of state railroads 
appeal to the excellent administration in European states of 
the post and telegraph, but forget that the administration 
of post and telegraph is technically and economically as 
simple as that of railroads is difficult. 

It is argued in favor of the state railroads that they do 
not, like private railroads, in “hard times,” cut down ex- 
penses to the disadvantage of the public as regards safety, 
speed and reliability. ‘This is often repeated, but no statis- 
tical proof has been given. The years 1872-76 were trying 
times for business men, so that a comparison between the 
service of Prussian state railroads and Prussian private 
railroads during these years ought to be a fair test, particu- 
larly as the Prussian state administration is regarded as a 
model. Dr. Sax gives the official Prussian statistics for these 
five years, as follows: 

a --—No. of express trains on-— 





=n, 


; c. 
Private roads Piivate roads 





State worked by worked by 
railroads, state. companies. 
22,714 7.793 47,065 
2-,728 10.847 56,977 
29,555 13 093 55 079 
30,52 12,413 53, 79% 
+. 32,552 9,199 51,982 

Number of accommodation trains. 
|: See See 117,834 113,752 216,043 
WIIG. woctece eesis 123,094 143,565 254,364 
Seed Svesbacewes 146,322 146,696 274,908 
, rer 152.839 153,637 287,084 
BO aiite cists ch 147,253 119,735 295,118 
Number of mixed trains, passenger ani freight. 

33,113 114,665 
45,397 114,005 
57,889 115,080 
63,525 109,716 
66,260 129,076 





We must compare the number of passengers. with the 
number of trains in order to discover whether state or pri. 





give in the following table the number of millions of passen- 
gers carried. 


a. b. c. 
24,831 16,863 44,748 
et 51,1 a 
21,71 55,483 
22,529 60,661 
22,340 61,730 





The number of passengers carried by the group a (state 
railroads) remains nearly stationary during the years 
1874-76, while the number of express trains run to accom- 
modate these increased considerably; the number of accom- 
modation trains was increased in 1875, but reduced in 
1876. It is difficult to draw any conclusions from the num- 
ber of mixed trains run, as their increase was due largely- 
to the opening of new short branch lines. The group 0 
(private railroads under state’ management—permanent 
lease, etc.—therefore to be classed with state roads) carried 
an increased number of passeagers during these years 
(1874-76) in fewer express and accommodation trains. 
Private railroads, c, carry an increasing number of passen- 
gers in fewer express trains but in a largely increased num- 
ber of accommodation trains. The comparison cannot be 
said to be to the disadvantage of private railroads. 

If we continue the compariscn we shall not find that state 
railroads in Prussia—the only place where we have a fair 
chance to compare the two systems—did more for the pub- 
lic in the way of speed than the private roads. 

The following table gives the average speed per hour (ex- 
clusive of stops) in kilometers (a kilometer equals 0.62135 
mile) : 


Express trains. 





b. c. 
50.3 51.7 
82.5 52.8 
52.1 53.1 
51.6 52.7 
48.8 52.8 
37.7 40.8 
39.0 41.3 
38 7 40.9 
38.4 409 
39.2 40.1 


In 1876 the average speed of all trains was, per hour, in 
kilometers, 30.0 for group a, 28.4 for group 6, 31.2 for group 
c, the private railroads. 

The percentage of all trains behind time in the different 


groups was: 

Year a. b. c. 
eee 2.7p.c 31p.c 4.1 p.c. 
Ree 2.4 P;. BT ag 
MS isareteccenett a= * — 25 * 
BUR cio bisras deena oa..! 25“ pe 
NPR ae PY: 0.9 * 2.0 ° 1.5 


In this respect it wouid seem that the state administration 
made greater exertions to obtain regularity, but this is only 
apparent. Itis much easier to avoid numerous ‘ behind 
times ” with double tracks than single. Now of the entire 
length of railroads worked the length provided with double 


tracks was: 

Year. a. b. c. 
Serer ee ree 49 36 32 per cent. 
RUCe ks ccseukienceaeenaeee 58 33 _ 


According to the Imperial Statistical Bureau the numher 
of persons killed or injured on German railroads, including 
employés, was, in 1877, 1,661. Of these 1,112 were killed 
on state railroads, 549 on private railroads. The length of 
the state railroads was 19,655 kilometers and the number of 
“axle kilometers” run (laxle kilometer=' or ¥ car kilo- 
meter) was 4,330,980 millions; the Jength of private roads, 
14,545, and the kilometers run 2,729,251 millions. One 
accident happened: 

On state railroads to 17.68 kilometers and 3,894 million 
axle kilometers. 

On private railroads to 26.49 kilometers and 4,911 million 
axle kilometers. 

This comparison is not favorable to state railroads. 

If in some countries, particularly in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, private railroads carry their economy so far as seri- 
ously to inconvenience the public or to endanger life, it is 
simply the fault of imperfect legislation. 

As regards working expenses, the Prussian state and pri- 
vate railroads are both managed so similarly and with such 
similar results, that statistics furnish no decisive ground 
for favoring the one kind of railroads or the other. The 
management of both appears to be excellent. 

The Political, Social-political and Ethical Side of the 
Question.—In opposition to the fears excited in the one 
party by reflecting on the immense power which the direct 
management of the railroads would confer upon the govern- 
ment, the other emphasizes the inconveniences and dangers, 
both political and social, of mighty private corporations, 
and represents these as the more terrible in proportion as it 
closes the eyes to the danger of the other alternative. 
Strong words and exaggerations play an important rdéle on 
both sides. 

The political dangers of private railroads were not 
discovered recently. They were eloquently described by de 
Lamartine in the French Chambers in 1838. The prophe- 
cies of the poet have not been fulfilled, however, in France, 
and perhaps because in fear of their fulfilment the govern- 
ment took a strong position in railroad matters. The insuf- 
ficient and imperfect railroad legisiation and state control 
of England likewise prove nothing against properly reg- 
ulated private railroads, especially where a strong govern- 
ment exists, asin Austria and Germany. On the other hand, 
Dr. Sax cannot share the exaggerated fears which one en- 
tertains of dependency upon the government. The control 
of publicity and a good constitution are the means of ward- 
ing off the danger. The opportunities of corruption are 
pretty much the same whether the railroads are managed 


| railroads will on the whole be pure. ‘‘ There are black sheep 


in every flock, and nothing under the sun is perfect.” 

It is more important to remember that the government 
acts as an organ of control over private railroads, and it is 
a trait of human character that one is more severe against 
others than against one’s self. In the case of state railroads 
the organ of control is the Parliament. An efficient parlia- 
mentary control is possible in small states like Belgium, but 
is impossible in great states like Prussia, asevery one can tes - 
tify who has listened to the discussion in the Prussian Par- 
liament of the account for railroads in the budget. 

The result of Dr. Sax’s investigation of the controversy 
over state and private railroads is, to a great extent, nega 

tive. In fact, he finds it impossible, a priori, to decide ab- 
solutely for the direct administration of railroads by the 
state or for their administration by authority delegated to 
companies, i. e., so-called private railroad companies. It 
lies in the nature of things, as he has shown, that private 
railroads, strictly speaking, prevail in no country and are 
inadmissible. It all depends upon ‘nation and people.” 
That administrative form is to be chosen which, under the 
given circumstances, is the best. 

The most perfect railroad law is that of France, and the 
railroad system of no country furnishes more that is profit- 
able for study. Recognizing that eventually railroads must 
be monopolies, it was not attempted to make anything else 
of them. Railroad concessions and monopolies were granted 
to parties under numerous conditions and reservations of 
rights. The government gave much, but received much. 
Railroads were distinctly recognized as public highways, 
and an active state control allowed. In return for what was 
granted them, railroads in the ‘‘ cahiers des charges” have 
agreed to perform numerous and very considerable services 
for the state. 








Telegraph Consolidation. 


For a year or two past the Western Union Telegraph 
Company has had a rival, the Mutual Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, one of a long series of rivals, of which it is difficult to 
see why there should be any end. Itis now reported that 
the Western Union has leased the Mutual Union’s lines and 
is again without any important competitor. We do not 
know that we can make any better comment on this event 
than to copy an article which bas served us twice already 
on similar occasions, and which we expect to have cause to 
use again at intervals. 

The article first appeared in our issue of Aug. 24, 1877, 
at the time of the combination of the Western Union and the 
Atlantic & Pacific. Jan. 14, 1881, it was republished, asa 
commentary on the consolidation of the Western Union and 
the American Union, with the following note : 

‘A telegraph consolidation is announced which gives us 
occasion to republish some comments we made at the time of 
the union of the Western Union and the Atlantic & Pacific, 
nearly three years and a half ago. In addition to the in- 
ducements there mentioned tostarta rival telegraph company 
and afterward unite with the old one, is the opportunity 
which it affords for making a giganticspeculation. The new 
company spoils business, and this brings down the old com. 
pany’s stock, and the promoters of the new company make 
one fortune out of that ; then they load themselves up with 
the low-priced stock, agree on a combination or consolida- 
tion, and make another fortune on the rise. The parties 
who started the American Union Company are largely the 
same as those who managed the Atlantic & Pacific affairs 
some years ago, and it is not easy to see why these tactics 
cannot be repeated an indefinite number of times.” 

In the case of the Mutual Union it was not the promoters 
of the American Union and the Atlantic & Pacific who 
managed the new competitor, but it was imitators of them, 
who began before the American Union was fairly out of 
the way, we believe. And neither the circumstances of the 
times nor the resources of the promoters enabled them to 
make of it so great a success as the American Union proved 
to be. Probably the operations in connection with the 
union of the two companies will bring no onea great fortune 
at this time, which is not favorable to great speculative 
movements, but they may have saved both parties from 
great losses. 

The article first published Aug. 24, 1877 is as follows : 

‘“‘Th> telegraph war has at last ended, as doubtless was 
intended by those who begun it, by the virtual consolida- 
tion of the Western Union with the Atlantic & Pacific. The 
result is almost inevitable when competition is attempted 
between two telegraph companies which cover the same 
field, and unfortunately circumstances make such competi- 
tion unusually easy in the case of telegraph business. When 
a new company attempts to compete with the Western 
Union on ground occupied by the latter, if the old company 
has followed ordinary business instincts it has supplied the 
facilities required for all the business which will pay at the 
places where it has offices. Whatever capital may be invested 
by the new company in an attempt to serve the same places, 
therefore, is so much added to the necessary investment, and 
if both companies do a profitable business, then their 

customers pay more for interest on their investments than 
would be necessary if there were but one telegraph com- 
pany. Morethan that, the expenses of the old company 
are very little reduced, even when a considerable portion of 
its business has been diveried to the competing line, and 
the expenses of the two companies are much greater than 
those of one doing the work of both would be. If, 
then, rates should be made to just cover profits and 6 
per cent. (or any other) rate of interest on the capital in- 
vested, the very first effect of a competing telegraph would 
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vate roads did the most to accommodate the public. We 





general moral atmosphere. If that is pure, private and state 


be to raise the rates. However, it is well known, the re- 
verse is the fact. At points where they compete the two 
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companies do business at cost, or much below cost. The new 
company cannot hope to make any profit unless either it 
does more business than the old one per dollar invested, or 
does its work at lower cost. Itiscommonly charged that 
the capital of the Western Union is largely in excess of the 
value of its property, and probably enough this is true—at 
least, the effect of such competition as that of the Atlantic 
& Pacific is inevitably to make it too large. On the score 
of expenses, it is not probable that a new and small com- 
pany will do any better than an old and large one, and in 
all cases the chief part of the earnings goes for expenses. 

“But if anew company has little power to make profits 
tor itself, it has great power to destroy the profits of its 
competitors. Most telegraph business comes from the large 
cities, and a comparatively small investment will pay for 
lines between the leading towns. Thus so long as it can pay 
expenses a new company without a very large capital can 
very greatly injure a rival, however old and well established- 
So, though the old company may have no use for its rival’s 
lines and other property, it will very much desire to get it 
out of the way, and unless it can actually kill it by competi- 
tion—by making all its business worth less than its cost—it 
will finally be greatly tempted to pay something merely to 
get it out of the way; indeed, if it bankrupts it by competi- 
tion it has to do substantially the same thing; it must buy 
the bankrupt lines else they will again spoil business in a 
new owner’s hands; the difference is that if the competition 
ends before bankruptcy the proprietors of the new line get 
better pay for their investment—sometimes, indeed, very 
high pay. 

“Tt is now doubtless inevitable either that the interest on 
telegraph investments be less or that the rates paid for tele- 
graphing be higher than would have been the case if the At- 
lantic & Pacific had never entered the field against the 
Western Union. Virtually the effect of its competition has 
been to increase considerably the necessary investment in 
telegraph property in this country. And, what is most re- 
gretable, the next great scheme of competition will start 
with chances fairer than ever. If the Atlantic & Pacific 
could hope to succeed because it could provide lines at much 


less average cost than that of the Western Union lines, the : 
Coming Telegraph Company’s hopes will be stronger now 
that the Atlantic & Pacific investment is added to the West- 

ern Union’s. And doubtless its projectors will reason that |1 


if they cannot make money from their business they will at 
least be likely to sell out at a profit to the Western Union. 
1£ they have nerve and capital they can spoil its business if 
it does not come to terms; and if it does come to terms then 
we have the investment of the Coming Telegraph Company 
added to that of those which have preceded it—a totally un- 
necessary addition to the capital on which the telegraph 
business of the country will be made to pay interest if possi- 
ble. 

“Ts there any end to this process? If telegraphs were as 
costly as railrouds it would be too dangerous to tempt even 
the most daring of speculative capitalists. But telegraphs 
are easily made without very great cost, and one with 
a few offices may spoil a good deal of business. The process 
of constructing new lines for the purpose of compelling the 
old ones to buy them has been going on witb the Atlantic 
cables down to the present day, with the effect of largely 
increasing the cost of messages, however it may have been 
with price so far. 

‘“‘It is this readiness with which the cost of the telegraph 
system may be increased by additions which are not needed 
that gives the chief strength to the scheme for a govern” 
ment telegraph. The dangers of acorporate monopoly may 
be more considered by the community, but they are less 
than the dangers of competition in the form which it so fre- 
quently takes in telegraph business.” 








The Winter Grain Movement. 





There was doubtless some disappointment with the fal) 
grain movement by those who concluded that a good har- 
vest last summer must make it large, forgetting how impor- 
tant a part of it is usually corn, and that there could be no 
new corn shipped iu the fall. And, finding that the fall 
movement had not met expectations, some thought that 
there was a great over-estimate of the crops, and that the 
winter movement would be light also. Again, they failed to 
appreciate the influence of the new corn movement, which 
began unusually early, in December. The result for the 
months of December and January (nine weeks ending Feb. 
3) may be seen in the following table, which shows the re- 
ceipts and shipments of grain of all kinds (but not flour) at 
the eight Northwestern markets of St. Louis, Peoria, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland, 
and the receipts at the seven Atlantic ports for the two 
months for ten successive years, as reported by Mr. E. A. 
Walker, Statistician of the New York Produce Exchange: 


Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 





receipts. shipments. receipts. 
S cxdanaetameaneee am 26,325,261 12,010,012 17,850,573 
.. -. 13,984,498 6,763,860 972,86 
20,913.672 295, 15,838,748 
deine 368, 2 8,990,745 16,422,984 
23,365,040 13,536,554 8,555, 
29,531,539 12,437,646 24,969,849 
33,022,151 10,743,373 28,823,286 
opkianisieienmiine 31,333,054 14,567,242 25,758,485 
Sek msh ce nkaseenien 34,600,717 19,961,312 16,951,397 
Wek cainciodandmmleull 41,641,454 21,312,421 25,713,202 


We see here that the Northwestern farmers have mar- 
keted much more grain this winter than ever before—13,- 
000,000 bushels (86 per cent.) more than last year, when th:, 
quantity was greater than ever before. The increase in flour 
receipts, it may be said, is even greater in proportion, so 
that there has been beyond question a wholly unexampled 
grain movement this winter. 

The shipments of these markets were also larger this year 


than ever before, but only 614 per cent. more than last year, 
when they were stimulated by the extremely low rates of 
the railroad war, which were not one-half so great as this 
year, so that the earnings from these shipments must have 
been about $256 this year for every $100 last year. It will 
be noticed that the receipts exceeded the shipments by 
20,300,000 bushels this year against 14,600,000 last year, 
and 16,800,000 the year before. This probably does not 
signify an unusual accumulation of stocks for shipment, but 
rather the larger Western consumption and the replenish- 
ment of the local stocks—at granaries of street-car companies, 
teamsters, etc.—which had become very small because of 
the great scarcity of corn. In fact, the stocks in elevators 
are not large, and we may not expect that there is now an 
unusual stock to go forward of what has already arrived. 
The shipments to the East for the rest of the winter will 
depend mostly on the arrivals from the West. 

The Atlantic receipts this winter, though 52 per cent. 
more than last year, were about the same as the year before 
and about 3,000,000 bushels (11 per cent.) less than in 1878 
and 1880. This again is explained by the greater domestic 
consumption. Last year an unusually large proportion of 
the grain was absorbed before it reached the seaboard, and 
we exported but little, so the seaboard receipts were limited. 
The interior consumption goes on increasing all the time, 
but in ordinary seasons a considerable part of it is supplied 
from tke Eastern states and the part of the West which does 
not ship by way of any of the reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets. 

The indications are that the direct shipments by rail, not 
passing by any of these markets, have fallen off largely 
within the past two years, We judge of these by the differ- 
ence between the shipments from the Northwestern markets 
and the receipts of the Atlantic ports. From 1873-74 to 

1876-77 this difference was an excess of Atlantic receipts 
varying from 5,840,000 to 7,430,000 bushels. Since then 
the excess of Atlantic receipts over Northwestern shipments 
has been : 





Excess of P. c. of Excess of P.c. of 
chigiments. chipenenta. chipusts 
ments. shipments. shipmts. 
ti‘ en err 
12. 100.7 af 
‘ 168.0 Cream ees ie 
MEE cbs canned 11,190,000 77. niiee 
SR osssnnsinsnn: cumantee i 3,010,000 15.0 
Ba siscceanee 4,400,000 20.7 nats 


Since 1874 the receipts of the Atlantic ports had been usu- 
ally nearly twice as great as the total shipments from the 
eight Northwestern markets, if not more, and in 1879-80 
they were two and two-thirds as great. Since that time the 
difference has been greatly reduced. Last year the Atlantic 
receipts were over 15 per cent. less than the Northwestern 
shipments; but that was plainly due to the light crops and 
the consequent great falling-off of exports; but this year, 
while exports have been large, the excess of Atlantic re- 
ceipts over the shipments of the Northwestern markets is 
smaller than in any other year of the ten except last year. 

This change is an important one for the carriers, for the 
through shipments not reported at the Northwestern mar- 
kets are an exclusively railroad traffic. But this through 
movement is not measured by any of the figures reported. 
We know it is at least equal to any excess of Atlantic re- 
ceipts over shipments from the reporting Northwestern 
markets, but is greater than this excess by (1) the shipments 
from the reporting and (2) the shipments from the non-re- 
porting markets that do not reach the seaboard, and of 
neither of these do we have any record. 

To show the course of the Northwestern receipts from 
December to January in the several years we give the aver- 
age weekly receipts in each of these months, as follows : 


1880-81. 1881-82. 1882-83. 
RI 8. ca dicees inrmamacn nee 4,088,668 3,183,985 5,234,697 
Ce. ae + 2,995,676 4,372,955 4,140,533 


The exceptionally large receipts this winter, therefore, 
were in December. In 1881 receipts were naturally very 
light in that month. That they were large in the January 
following was due to artificial causes—to high prices caused 
by speculation and by the knowledge that the cost of trans- 
portation to the East would soon be increased from about 6 
cents a bushel to 12 or 15 cents. In 1880-81 receipts were 
lessened in January by snow blockades in the Northwest, 
which were quite as bad as any this year and began much 
earlier. The January receipts in 1880, when the weather 
was favorable and crops larger than they have been since, 
but when the rail rate to the East was higher than for some 
time before or at any time since, averaged 3,522,800 bush- 
els per week—one-seventh less than this year. 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 


The Belgian Minister of Finance recently submitted the 
following statement of the average yearly net earnings, 
the charges for interest, rentals, etc., and the excess or 
deficit of each period of five years since 1852, together with 
estimates of the results for three years, as follows : 


Interest and 
other c le 
$1,549,552 Profit, $417,715 
1,853,393 & 7,6 
2,127,344 * 790,644 
2,635,176 nad 797 562 
5,276,201 Loss, $1,270,517 
8,601,532 
9,604,054 . 1,584,054 
10,208,692 - 1,888.692 
10,634,898 “2,014,898 





The fixed charges are growing so much faster than the 
profits that there is a larger and larger loss probable yearly . 
This is likely to be the case with a state railroad system, es- 
pecially if the government yields to popular pressure for 





new railroads in districts where traffic is light. The people 
in such districts cannot get a railroad that will not pay built 


by a corporation, but with a judicious exercise of political 
influence it can get one of the government. There is also 
always a strong effort made to reduce rates, and it is almost 
impossible to advance them, however insufficient profits may 
be. Finally, of course, the tax-payers foot the bill. 





The French Minister of Public Works, Dec. 7, issued a 
circular to the railroad companies with regard to the use 
of continuous brakes, which a notice given more than a 
year before intimated would be required for all trains that 
should run as fast as forty miles an hour. The new circular 
says that it had been discussed whether, for the sake of 
facilitating interchanges of cars, it would not be best to re- 
quire all the roads to use one kind of brake, This, the 
Minister says, will not be required. The circular further 
says that several companies prefer the Westinghouse brake, 
but that the Westinghouse Company has so many orders 
that it cannot deliver the apparatus in time. On this ac- 
count the management of the state roads and the Orleans 
Company have turned their attention toa new compressed 
air brake known as the Wenger brake, and further com- 
parative tests of this and the Westinghouse brake would be 
made. The Wenger, it is said, is continuous and automatic, 
and can be used in combination with the Westinghouse 
brake, with which the greater part of the eyuipment of the 
Orleans road is already provided. The ministerial circular 
closes with the requirement that within a year the express 
trains of all the roads must be provided with brake ap- 
paratus of some system which will fill the following require- 
ments: 1. The brake must be continuous in the sense that 
brakes can be applied to all the wheels in the train ; 2, It 
must work automatically, and be so arranged that it can be 
applied either from the locomotive or from any car. 





The International Sleeping Car Company made its first 
trial of a through train between Paris and Vienna Oct. 10, 
when a train left Paris at 10:40p. m. for Vienna, and ar- 
rived at Paris on the 14th at 8p. m., having made the trip 
either way in 28 hours, the distance by the route followed 
being 847 miles, and the average speed per hour 30% miles. 
The regular trains require 33 to 34 hours for the trips. 
There were four sleeping cars, one restaurant car and two 
baggage cars in the train. Three of the sleeping cars had 
six wheels, had 14 berths each and weighed 33,000 Ibs. ; the 
other was on two four-wheeled trucks, had berths for 
16 and weighed 46,400 lbs. The whole train weighed 113 
tons and had accommodations for 58 passengers. The cars 
have end entrances and a side passage iustead of a central 
one like American cars. The cars are heated by a hot-water 
apparatus, which seems to be a Baker heater. Altogether it 
seems very like an American train. The berths, however, 
are in~ compartments opening from the side pas- 
sage, some of which compartments have four but 
most only two berths each, which run across the car, and 
not lengthwise. The ,ccmpartments, or state-rooms, are 
about 5 ft. 8 in. wide for those with two berths and 7 ft. 
for those with four berths. This gives room to stand and 
undress and dress aiongside the made-up berths. The train 
is made up with one baggage car ahead, then two sleeping 
cars, the restaurant car, the other two sleeping cars and the 
other baggage car at the tail of the train. The smaller 
sleeping car bodies are 33 ft. 6 in. long by 9 ft. 4 in. wide, 
the larger one, 41 ft.x 9ft.4in. The platforms increase 
their length 4 ft. 8 in., and 5 ft. respectively. i 

The gain in time made by this train was chiefly by omit- 
ting stops and shorteving those formerly made at eating sta 
tions, but partly by faster running. 





The Prussian state railroads and the Austrian railroads 
which connect with them have for some time had a contro- 
versy as to through rates, which has seriously interrupted 
traffic. The Austrian roads carry a great deal of Austrian 
produce (chiefly grain and timber, we believe) northward 
if there are low through rates, and these were made until 
recently, when the Prussian roads advanced the through 
rates more nearly to the level of the local rates, this being, 
we believe, done as a measure of protection to Prussian pro- 
ducers of the articles exported from Austria, The Austrian 
roads thereupon made connection with lines of vessels navi- 
gating the Elbe, and improved the service on this stream. 
The German roads have suffered considerably from this. 
They now propose a settlement, with the following as the 
chief conditions : 

1. All freight rebates of the Austro-Hungarian roads in 
the through freight lines between Austria Hungary and 
North Germany, Belgium and Hollaod and North Sea 
ports, made in connection with the water routes, must beal- 
lowed to all the railroads in these lines also. 

2. All rebates of this kind must be made public by the 
Austro-Hungarian roads, with the announcement that they 
are the same by all routes. Unless agreement is made be- 
forehand with the German roads to share in these rebates, 
the Austro-Hungarian roads must pay the whole amount on 
the through shipment. 

3. Rebates allowed on shipments to points not on the 


562 through freight lines (VerbSnde), whether reached by rail or 


by rail and water, must in no case make the rates lower 
tha: line rates. 

4. Rebates granted by the water route connecting with 
the Austrian roads must not be paid in whole or in part by 
the Austrian railroads. 

If rebates are made for a given quantity shipped, the 
quantity for which the rebate is granted must be the same 
by the through rail line as by the rail and river line, and if 





it goes by both routes, then the total shipped by both routes 
must give right to the rebate by rail as well as river. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 

This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Georgia Pacific.—The track from Anniston, Ala., has 
been extended east 7 miles. Track is laid also on the Air 

Line Connection near Atlanta, Ga., 4 miles. 
Meherrin Valley.—Completed from Margarettsville, N. 
C., northwest to Warrens, Va., 4 miles. 

Natchez, Red River d& Texas.—Extended west to Cross 
Bayou, La., 344 miles. 

Nerfolk & Western.—The New River Division is completed 
to a point sixty-eight miles northwest from New River, Va. , 
an extension of 9 miles. 

Pensacola d& Atlantic.—Completed by laying track from 
Ponce de Leon, Fla., east to the Choctawhatchie River, 8 
miles, and from Marianna, Fla., west 17 miles. 

Union Pacific.—Track on the Oregon Short Line is ex- 
tended from Kimama, Idaho, west to Shoshone, 32 miles. 

This is a total of 8414 miles, making 163 miles thus far 
reported for 1883, against 311 miles reported at the corre- 
sponding time in 1882, and 173 miles in 1881. The weather 
thus far this year has not been favorable for tracklaying. 








CuIcaGO THROUGH RAIL SHIPMENTS EaSTWARD for the 
ten days ending Jan. 31 were 67,544 tons, of which 10.1 
per cent. went by the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 24.8 by the 
Michigan Central, 24,3 by the Lake Shore, 21.1 by the Fort 
Wayne, 7.7 by the Pan-handle end 12 per cent. by the Bal 
timore & Ohio. Thus 49.1 per cent. of the whole went by 
the Vanderbilt roads, against 45.5 in the pool, and 28.8 by 
the two Pennsylvania roads, against 35.5 in the poo). 

The shipments of these last ten days of January were at 
the rate of 45,029 per week, and the shipments for the last 
week of January for four successive years have been: 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
POOR LE salina ccciasasiaes 41,775 65,879 80,525 45,029 


Thus the shipments this year were 44 per cent. less than 
last year, 311¢ per cent. less than in 1881, and 8 per cent. 
more than in 1880, 

The shipments of the week last year were among the larg- 
est ever made, but probably at the lowest rates ever re- 
ceived. 

Yor the whole month of January the total Chicago 
through shipments for five successive years have been, in 
tons: 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
192,512 163,378 263,872 321,148 253,135 

The new Nickel Plate road has carried some freight this 
year, not included above, but probably not 10,000 tons. The 
month’s shipments this year were 21 per cent. less than last 
year, 4 per cent less than im 1881, 55 per cent. more than in 
1880, and 31 per cent. more than in 1879, If all the freight 
had gone through to New York the earnings from it in these 
years would have been : 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
$962,562 $1,307,024 $1,846,104 $642,296 $1,518,810 

The earnings th's year have thus been exceeded in but one 
other year. These figures are in excess of the actual earn- 
ings, because some of the freight did not go so far as New 
York, but they must have been nearly in proportion to the 
actual earnings, and not very much in excess of them. 

For the week ending Feb. 7 the total Chicago shipments 
for the past four years have been : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Tons....38,490 53,2 73,425 43,388 


This yeur the shipments of the week were 41 per cent. less 
than last year, 18 per cent. less than in 1881, and 12% per 
cent. more than in 1879. Of the shipments of this week 14 
per cent. went by the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 24.9 by the 
Michigan Central, 20.6 by the Lake Shore, 21.7 by the Fort 
Wayne, 11 by the Pan-handle, and 7.8 per cent. by the Bal_ 
timore & Ohio. 

The decrease in shipments since December is as noticeable 
as the increase after November. The average weekly ship- 
ments in October were 34,515 tons, in November 50,009, 
and in December 63,259. The actual shipments each week 
since December have been, in tons : 








c ———— Week to _——- 
Jan. 7. Jan. 14. Jan. 21. Jan. 31. Feb. 7. 
65,900 66,034 53,657 45,029 43,388 


Part of the decrease of shipments since the first half of 
January is doubtless due to the snow blockades on some of 
the Northwestern roads, but perhaps not the whole of it, 
Last year the shipments decreased rapidly after January, 
and after the middle of March they never reached 40,000 
tons in any week until November. 

The railroad companies have begun making the weekly 
reports of shipments of flour, grain and provisions which 
were formerly made by the several roads to the Board of 
Trade and compiled by it. These reports differ in several 
particulars from those above, which include the through 
east-bound freight which the railroads divide; but although 
they include shipments to local points on the Eastern roads 
(which are not covered by the pool and not reported above), 
they are usually much less than the aggregate of through 
shipments covered by the pool. For the week ending Feb. 
10 the shipments reported were 4,974 tons of flour, 20,327 
of grain and 9,040 of provisions, a total of 34,341 tons, 
against 45,051 tons the week before and 55,576 in the cor- 
responding week of last year. 


AMERICAN Pic [RON PRODUCTION, which affords many 
railroads a very large share of their traffic, and to some, as 
to the Lake Superior ore-carriers, is the sole cause of their 
existence, is reported by Mr. Swank, Secretary of the Iron 
and Steel Association, to have been 4,628,323 tons of 2,240 
ibs. in 1882, and 479,069 tons, or 1114 per cent., more thay 
in 1881. There is scarcely any other industry which 
requires so much transportation—the ore weighing proba- 
bly one-half more than the product, the fuel about as much 
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as the ore, the limestone for flux another large amount, and 
all befure the heavy product is ready for distribution. The 
amount of transportation of course depends chiefly on the 
nearness of the furnaces to the fuel and ore. Most of them are 
quite near their fuel; but to furnaces at Chicago and Joliet 
coke is brought from Connellsville, and ore from Lake Su- 
perior; and the growing use of coke for smelting has resulted 
in conveying it hundreds of miles to furnaces that 
formerly used raw coal. The Lake Superior ore goes to 
furnaces nearly a thousand miles distant, but the transport- 
ation is mostly by lake. Such roads as the Cleveland & 


Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the Cleveland & 
Mahoning line of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, the 
Erie & Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh Division of the Baltimore 
& Ohio and some others depend on the prosperity of the 
iron industry to a very great extent and suffer greatly 
when that business is prostrate, as they flourish greatly 
For five 


when it is as active as for the past three years. 
successive years the pig-iron production has been : 











1878. 1878. 1880 1881. 
Bituminous. 1,063,475* 1,284,802 1,741,255 2,025,236 
Anthracite... 975,777 1,136,629 1,613,974 1,548,627 
Charcoal.... 261,963 320,422 479,962 570,391 
Total...... 2,301,215 2,741,853 3,835,191 4,144,254 4,623,323 


Thus the total production has doubled since 1878, For 
five years before 1878 it had been almost stationary, falling 
from 2,548,710 tons in 1872 and 2,560,962 in 1873 to 1,851,- 
104 in 1876. 

The increase since 1878 has been considerably greater in 
bituminous than in anthracite pig—105 per cent. in bitu- 
minous and 87 per cent. in anthracite; but at a still more 
rapid rate in charcoal iron—no less than 138 per cent. 
From 1880 to 1881 there was even a decrease of 65,347 tons 
in anthracite pig, while there was an increase of 283,981 in 
bituminous. Last year, however, it was the anthracite 
furnaces that made the most progress, increasing their pro- 
duct 274,711 tons, while tbe bituminous furnaces gained 
but 151,619. Until 1875, more pig iron was smelted with 
anthracite than with bituminous coal—in 1874 132 tons by 
anthracite to 100 by bituminons;in 1868, 241 to 100; in 1864, 
326 to 100; in 1881, only 77 to 100; last year, 84 to 100. 
With the growth of population in the West, furthest from 
the anthracite mines and nearest to the Lake Superior 
ore, it is to be expected that the bituminous furnaces will 
multiply fastest. 

It has. been said that the business of the anthracite coal 
railroads is threatened with prostration by depression in the 
iron industry. But atthe liberal allowance of 1!<¢ tons of 
coal to 1 of pig the consumption of anthracite in blast fur- 
naces last year, when it was largest, was 2,735,000 tons, 
out of a total production of 29,000,000. Moreover, the 
blast furnaces that use anthracite are mostly close to the 
mines, require little carriage of coal, and get it a price that 
leaves less profit than the average. So far as the demand 
for anthracite coal is concerned, a slackening of iron pro- 
duction will not have an important direct effect. As one of 
the manifestations of a general dullness of business, it is 
much more important. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS FOR TIES is the theme of a 


newspaper writer who seems to have depended upon his 
imagination for his facts. At this date there are about 


142,000 miles of railroad track in the United States, in- i 


cluding second tracks and sidings. These generally have 
2,640 ties per mile—very rarely more. At this rate there 
are 375,000,000 ties in the country. The imaginative stat- 
istician says that the ties would make a pile 4 ft. x 4 ft. and 
4,575 miles long. But 375 millions of ties would make the 
pile more than 13,000 miles long. He says that placed 
end to end the ties would girdle the earth at the equator 15 
times. In fact they would extend about 625,000 miles, or 
25 times the length of the equator. But our statistician, 
having a too-restrained imagination so far, makes up for 
it by extravagance in estimating the consumption of timber 
for ties. The number of trees required yearly for re- 
newing ties is given as 50,000,000. With an average 
lite of six years, which is probably not extravagant, 
about 63,000,000 new ties—not trees—are required for re- 
newals, and it is to be hoped that we can get more than 114 
ties per tree. These 50,00U,000 trees are said to cover 
3,000,000 acres of land—which gives an average of 16% 
trees per acre. It would hardly be called a forest that was 
no thicker than that, especially if the trees were only large 
enough for 114 ties apiece. Doubtless a great deal of wood- 
land may supply no more, but then there is left on it a great 
deal more growing timber, which will soon make ties, or 
larger timber, which is worth more for something else, and 
in such cases the 16% ties cannot be said to ‘‘require” the 
acre of ground. The 2,000,000 acres of land are said to be 
at the rate of 2,500 acres for every mile of railroad track. 
This would be equal toa strip of forest nearly four miles 
wide along the whole length of a railroad simply 
to provide it with ties—eight miles wide for a 
double-track road. For, the railroads of Massachusetts, 
according to this, there would be required the whole 
area of the state and nearly as much more 
somewhere else to keep them in ties! Inthe state of New 
York, five-sixths of the area of the state would be so re- 
quired. But, in fact, we find that 3,000,000 acres of land are 
not 2,500 acres per mile of railroad track, but only about 
twenty-one acres—not a strip four miles wide along every 
track, but one only 101¢ rods wide. 

Allowing an average life of six years for ties, one row of 
trees large enough for two ties each, one rod apart alongside 
a track, would last a year and a half. The number of rows 
required to keep up the supply would depend, of course, on 
the length of time required to grow to that size. If this 





time were twenty years even, then 40 acres of land per mile 
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of track would suffice—a strip 20 rods wide—affording an 
average annual yield of 514 two-tie trees per acre, and of 
course a good deal of firewood. Perhaps this is an extrav- 
agant yield to expect; we have no sufficient information as to 
the results of forest culture. Bunt it is questionable whether 
it would pay to devote good farm land to the purpose if 
the yield should be less. Interest would count up to some- 
thing tremendous before the first crop could be harvested. 
Money put into plant for preserving ties is likely to pay bet- 
ter, though this will still leave it desirable to preserve our 
forests and to plant trees in places where they will thrive. 








THE PROSPECTS FOR SUMMER TRAFFIC FROM THE NORTH- 
WEST depend upon many things, not the least of which is 
the competition of the lake vessels. Last year, though rail 
rates were firmly maintained at 25 cents per 100 lbs. from 
Chicago to New York while navigation was open, the lake 
competition was less than usual, and the railroads carried a 
proportion of the grain—for which alone the vessels com- 
pete—larger than ever before, except when they have car- 
ried for less than cost. The lake rates were low, but not so 
low as they have been in some other years, and the vessels 
seemed less inclined to accept a low rate when necessary to 
divert shipments from the railroads. 

This was probably in large part due to the exceptionally 
large demand for vessels to carry Lake Superior iron ore to 
lower lake ports, and to the heavy lumber trade. The latter 
does not take many vessels fit to carry grain, but it does use 
some that are fit to carry ore, and last year many grain 
carriers were in the ore trade. Now, should there be a fall- 
ing-off in the demand for ore, there will doubtless be more 
vessels in the grain trade next season, so that the rates and 
traffic which the railroads will be able to secure depend 
somewhat on the activity of the blast furnaces, There is 
said to be an unusually large stock of ore on hand and at 
Lake Erie ports, but some of the furnace men and the 
producers of ore generally are said to be confident of a large 
iron production this year. This is possible, especially if 
prices remain low and imports are reduced; and it is possi- 
ble that the Lake Superior ore production will keep up even 
if the iron production is reduced, as the tendency is to use 
more and more the kind of iron which this ore makes, and a 
considerable fall in prices might give it fuller command of 
the market than it now has. The probability is, however, 
that fewer vessels will be required in the ore trade than last 
year, and that therefore there will be more offering in the 
grain trade. As there is very much more grain to go for- 
ward, however, the railroads will probably have at least as 
much to carry after navigation opens, and we should say 
that they will be likely to get so much at a 25 cent rate, 
whatever the lake competition, that they will not need to 
accept any lower rate. 


THE NORTHERN CENTRAL RaILWAY has made greater 
progress of late years than almost any other Eastern road. 
For nine successive years its gross and net earnings and 
working expenses have been : 





Gross Net 
earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
i SR ery ere $4,676,501 $3,383,554 $1,292,947 
5 4,926,248 3,362,124 1,464,123 
7 4,369,926 3,242,326 27,6 
4,070,383 2,745,925 
. 3,725,457 2,604,497 
4,107,949 2,861,942 
. 5,050.387 3,255,268 
. 5,433,700 3,787,446 1,656,254 
5,800,176 3,842,323 1,957,853 


This road thus made in 1882 an increase of $366,476 (68% 
per cent.) in gross earnings over 1881, of $54,877 (114 per 
cent.) in working expenses, and of $301,599 (1814 per cent.) 
in net earnings. 

The rate of increase in gross earnings is not nearly so 
great as on the Pennsylvania Railroad (6% per cent. against 
1114), but instead of the enormous increase of 14%4 per cent. 
in working expenses on the Pennsylvania, the Northern 
Central had but a trifling increase, the result being that 
the Northern Central had a great increase in net earnings 
(1814 per cent.), while the Pennsylvania had the compara- 
tively moderate one of 5% percent. The progress of the 
Northern Central since 1878 has been extraordinary. The 
increase has been 46 per cent. in gross and no less than 7 
per cent. in net earnings. In the same time the Pennsyl- 
vania increased its gross earnings 55 per cent., but its net 
earnings only 40 per cent. The increase last year on the 
Northern Central was equivalent to 4.64 per cent. on the 
stock ; the increase over 1878 has heen nearly 13 per cent. 
on the stock. The Northern Central is the chief carrier of 
anthracite coal to Baltimore, and in some years carries 
to that port nearly half its receipts of grain ; the latter, 
however, it carries for the most part over only 85 miles of 
its 322 miles of road. Its business probably depends more 
on the activity of the manufacturing districts through which 
it runs than on the through traffic. Its earnings per mile 
were $18,013 last year, against $17,878 on the ‘* Main Stem 
and Branches” of the Baltimore & Ohio, which, however, 
has much the larger proportion of branches. The Northern 
Central evidently has become an important road. 








THE SuEz CANAL TRAFFIC grows with very little inter- 
ruption, and was twice as greatin 1882 asin 1879. The 
number of vessels passing through, which was 486 the first 
year the canal was open, increased to 1,082 in 1872, to 
1,494 in 1875, to 2,026 in 1880, and to 3,198 in 1882. 
From 1875 to 1879, inclusive, the tratfic was nearly sta- 
tionary. The English campaign in Egypt last year added 
somewhat to the traffic. A dividend of 13.7 per cent. on 
the shares was paid from the traffic of 1881, and last year’s 
traffic will warrant the paying of about 20 per cent., it is 
said. The gross receipts last year were about $12,000,000. 





By an agreement heretofore made the toll was reduced 
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halfafrancaton atthe begining of this year; this on 
last year’s tonnage would have reduced the receipts nearly 
$700,000. 

The average tonnage of vessels passing through 
the canal increased rapidly in the first five years 
after the opening—from 897 tons in 1870 
and 905 in 1871 to 1,980 in 1874. Since 1874, however 
there has been little variation in the average capacity of 
the vessels that use the canal, the largest average being 
2,191 in 1879, and the average in 1882 being 2,130 tons. 
This is probably because small vessels cannot profitably en- 
gage in the trade that passes through the canal, and the 
largest ones, such as are now built for the transatlantic 
trade, cannot get through it. 

The profitableness of this enterprise doubtless encouragss 
the promoters of the Panama Canal; but there is no such 
traffic to cross the American isthmus as that between Europe 
on one hand and China and India on the other, with hun- 
dreds of millions of people on each side of the route, which 
forms the shortest connection between them. The whole 
tonnage passing the Suez Canal last year was 6,811,521, 
which paid tolls at the rate of about $1.70 per ton. 








THE EFFECT OF THE SNOW BLOCKADEs is plainly seen in 
the earnings of the Northwestern railroads. The three 
which are probably most affected report for the first week 
of February: 


P : 1883. 1882. Decrease. P.c. 
Chic,, Mil. & St. Paul....... $214,000 $352,649 $138,643 39.0 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Oma. 46,200 73,600 27,400 37.0 
Chic. & Northwestern...... 257,000 377,400 120,400 32.0 


This does not tell the whole story, however, for these com- 
panies are all working a considerably larger mileage this 
year, and their average earnings per mile show the following 
changes: 

1883. 1882. Decrease. P.c. 


Chic., Mil. & St. Paul............ $48 $86 $38 44.0 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Oma...... 40 73 33 45.0 
Chic. & Northwestern.......... 72 121 49 40.5 


Some branches are entirely abandoned at such times, 
though these are lines with light traffic and earnings, the 
very infrequency of the trains making it almost impossible 
to keep them open, as if one train gets through before an- 
other is due the track is often blockaded as badly as ever. A 
greater loss in earnings is on the more important lines, 
where, even if the trains all succeed in getting through, 
often less than half the usual number of cars can be hauled. 
That is, even if by sufficient force the trains could all get 
through, the motive power of the road may be only suffi- 
cient to move half of them. The expense of these blockades 
is great. but the earnings are not so much lost as postponed, 
as the traftic will all come around finally. For this reason 
the roads east of Chicago which are not blockaded may 
suffer more in earnings from the blockade than the Western 
roads. The latter will bring forward hereafter the produce 
they are unable to bring now; but unless they get it to Chi- 
cago before April, the lake vessels will get a large share of 
it; while the winter arrivals will be mostly forwarded to the 
East by rail. We already see this in the falling-off of Chi- 
cago shipments. 








THE NEw YORK RAILROAD COMMISSION has organized by 
choosing Mr. Kernan Chairman, and has announced, prob- 
ably for the benefit of the waiting hundreds of aspirants for 
the position and the $3,000 salary of Secretary of the 
Board, that it deems it desirable that this official shall have 
‘* practical experience in the method of bookkeeping used by 
railroads in the freight and passenger transportation busi_ 
ness,” and that it wiil not make an appointment to the place 
at present. It certain!y is almost indispensable to the intel- 
ligent conduct of its business that there should be some one 
attached to the Commission having this knowledge. The 
Commission will bave to make the state railroad report, 
and without a knowledge of railroad accounts, and a very 
sharp exercise of it in prescribing what is meant by the 
various requirements in the form of reports, and watching 
to see that they are properly filled, it will never make a 
trustworthy report. The lack of this special knowledge has 
made the statistical part of most of the state railroad re 
ports almost valueless. It will be possible to get an efficient 
man for the place, if regard is had simply to qualifications 
for its duties; and any other than a person experienced in 
railroad accounts, while causing great and useless trouble to 
the railroads (by not knowing what to ask for when infor- 
mation is wanted), will not be able to secure the information 
desired, either for the regular annual railroad reports or 
for special investigations. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Manchester Locomotive Works in Manchester, N. H. 
are completing an order for 20 locomotives for the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Co. These engines will be shipped 
by sea to Portland. 

The Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record of Feb. 10 says: 
‘*Some time ago we mentioned the removal of the large 
locomotive and machine works of T. H. Paul & Son from 
Frostburg and Cumberland, Md., to this city. Messrs. Paul 
& Son have erected large buildings near Riverside Park, 
and expect to turn out locomotives complete, if the demand 
requires it; and if it does not, they will engage in the manu- 
facture of stationary engines and repairs of all kinds, and, 
in fact, will conduct a general machinery and machine-re- 
pairing business, having all the facilities requisite for such. 
Within the last two years this firm have done a very exten- 
sive business in Cuba, and also for the Austin & North- 
western Railroad and the Pittsburgh & Western Railroad. 
The foundry, which is to be 160 by 55, and the office 55 by 
21; the storeroom to be back of the office and the drawin 
room to be above the office; the carpenter shop to be 4 
by 60, and the pattern shop above the carpen- 
ter shop, are not erected yet, but the ground has 
been broken, and as soon as weather permits, work 
will be commenced on all them. The erecting shop has 
been completed and a railroad track laid through it ; the 
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foundry proper will probably not be ready for occupancy 
until May, but in the meantime the Sompemny foundry will 
be used. It is intended to start the works up next week for 
the purpose of getting all the machinery into good running 
order, but regular business operations will hardly be com- 
menced for about three weeks yet. Among some of the 
machinery that has arrived and been placed in position 
may be mentioned a vertical drill, a very powerful hydraulic 
po and an immense planer for planing iron, from the 

etts Machine Works ilmington, Del.; a 3,000-lbs. 
steam hammer, from Messrs. Merrick’ & Sons, Philadelphia ; 
quartering machines, from Sellers, Philadelphia, and a 
steam punch and shears from the Lambertville Iron Works. 
A great deal of heavy machinery and machinery of all de- 
scriptions has been ordered, but has not yet arrived. 
Messrs. Paul & Son are now building at the Mt. Savage 
Works 4 narrow-gauge engine, 15 by 28 cylinder consolida- 
tion, and have orders for four more of the same pattern. 
They have alsoa very fine engine, turned out at the Mt. 
Savage Works, on hand, to which they are making some 
necessary alterations ai their new works.” 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works of Providence, 
RK. L, are very busy, 1,000 men being employed, and the 
works are running over-time. They have orders on hand 
from the Chi , Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Mexican Central; St. Paul, 
a & Manitoba; Canadian Pacific; Boston & Provi- 
dence; New York, Providence & Boston; Southeastern of 
Canada, and others. 


Car Notes. 


The Allen Paper Car Wheel Co. has just closed a contract 
to furnish steel-tired paper wheels for all the passenger 
equipment of the Northern Pacific road, and for the engine 
and tender trucks. 

The Milton Car Works at Milton, Pa., are very busy,with 
orders on hand which will take several months to fill. 
Bridge Notes. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. at East Berlin, Conn., has 
taken a contract for an iron highway bridge in Cumming- 
ton, Mass. The officers of this company (late the Corru- 

ted Metal Co.) are: 8S. C. Wilcox, President; Charles M. 

arvis, Vice-President and Chief Engineer; Charles H. Hol- 
lister, Secretary and Treasurer. Last year the company 
built 11 spans of railroad bridge and 89 of highway bridge. 

The Edgemoor Iron Co. near Wilmington, Del., bas com- 
pleted its contract for furnishing material for the super- 
— of the New York and Brooklyn (East River) 

ridge. 

The Atlanta Bridge & Iron Works of Wilkins, Post & 
Co., in Atlanta, Ga., have now under contract 7 combina- 
tion spans over Coosa River and one over Obatchie River 
for the East & West Railroad, of Alabama; one iron span 
over Caluber Creek and one steel span over Red Creek for 
the Western, of Alabama; three iron spans over Flat Creek 
for the Atlanta & West Point; two iron spans, highway 
bridges, of 130 ft. each; two wrought-iron turn-tables for 
the Richmond & Danville Extension, one for the Western, 
of Alabama, and one for the Cherokee road. 

Iron Notes. 


The American Iron & Steel Association has received re- 
ports from all the makers of pig-iron in the United States, 
and officially announces that the quantity of pig-iron made 
in 1882 was 4,623,323 tons, which is nearly 500,000 tons 
more thanever before made in one year in this country. 
The production of 1881 was 4,144,254 tons. The produc- 
tion of the different kinds of pig-iron in 1881 and 1882 was 
as follows in gross tons: 


1882. 1881. Increase. P.c. 
Bituminous and coke.......... 2,176,855 2,025,236 151,619 7.5 
PIs ns sadinistcecrases 1,823,338 1,548,627 274,711 17.7 





RRR. ksosecss dscanes 623,130 570,391 52,739 9.2 
WR iss So caaerencs aie 4,623,323 4,144,254 479,069 11.6 


The stock of pig-iron held unsold in the hands of makers at 
the close of 1882 was 383,655 tons. At the close of 1881 
the stock on hand was 188,300 tons. 

The stockholders of the South Tredegar Iron Works in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., have voted to increase the capital stock 
to $200,000, the new stock to be used in enlarging the 
works, which make nails, spikes, bolts and rail-splices. 

Callia Furnace in Botetourt County, Va., has been re- 
paired and improved and will very soon go into blast. 

The Lucy-Selina furnaces of the Longdale Iron Co. in 
Alleghany County., Va., are in blast. The two stacks made 
about 25,000 tons of pig iron last year. 

Amherst Furnace in Amherst County, Va., has gone out 
of blast for repairs, after a long run. 

Liberty Furnace in Shenandoah County, Va., made last 
year 2,236 tons of cold-blast, charcoal, car-wheel iron; the 
furnace is sti]l in_biast. 

The Bay State Iron Co., which has rolling mills in South 
Boston and blast furnaces at Port Henry, N. Y., bas sus- 
— payment. The liabilities are estimated at $650,000. 

he stockholders have voted to wind up the business and 
sell the property. 

Irondale Furnace in Preston County, W. Va., last year 
made 8,500 tons of pig iron, using local ores and coke for 
fuel. The furnace is still in blast. 

The trustees of the estate of Andrew Kloman, deceased, 
manufacturer of steel and iron structural material, have 
issued the following circular: ‘Owing to a combination of 
unfortunate circumstances this estate has become embar- 
rassed financially in the conduct of its busivess. A meeting 
of creditors will be held on Friday, Feb. 16, at 2 o'clock 
= at the office of S. Schoyer, Jr.. 139 Fourth avenue, 

ittsburgh, te receive the statement of the trustees and 
determine upon some course of action. You are earnestly 
requested to be present in person or to send a representative 
empowered to act.” 

Manufacturing Notes. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., of Pittsburgh, has ar 
ranged tu take the exclusive charge of manufacturing and 
selling the metallic packing of the United States Metallic 
Packing Co., of Philadelphia, for use on railroads. The 
Westinghouse Co. will also receive orders for metallic pack- 
ing for stationary and marine engines, steam-hammers, etc. 
The United States Metallic Packing Co. agrees to protect all 
purchasers of this packing, and to uphold its exclusive right 
to turnish it by such legal proceedings as may be necessary. 

The Union Stone Co., of Boston, has lately completed its 
new factory. and is receiving many orders for the solid 
emery wheels of 42 in. diameter and 414 in. face, which are 
made to take the place of grindstones. These wheels can be 
run without using water. 

The St. Louis Lron Boat Building Co. is building a number 
of barges for the Mississippi River, and a dredge-boat for 
use on the Ohio. The company is makiug arrangements to 
build composite boats, with iron frames and wooden plank- 


ing. 

The Lambert & Bishop Wire Fence Co. in Joliet, Ill., has 
had plans prepared for a new mill, and will soon begin on 
it. 


The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—The market is unsettled a little and sales are 





reported at $39 to —— ton at mill, with one or two 
large lots placed at something below $39. 





Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are quiet at $2.80 per 100 lbs. 
Track-bolts are still quoted at $3.50 to $3.75 for square 
nuts, and $3.75 to $3.90 for hexagon. Splice-bars or. fish- 
plates, 2% to 21¢ cents per pound. 

Old Rails.— Small sales of old American iron rails are re- 
ported at $26.50 to $27 per ton in Philadelphia. There is 
no active demand. 


The International Electric Exhibition in Vienna. 


The English Society of Telegraph Engineers and Elec- 
tricians has formed an executive committee for the purpose 
of managing all affairs concerning the representation of 
England at the coming International Exhibition in Vienna. 
This committee will receive all the applications of English 
firms and individuals for space, and will generally attend to 
English interests there. 


Strict Discipline. 


According to the Worcester Spy, Luke Stearns, the oldest 
engineer on the Boston & Albany Railroad between Wor- 
cester and Albany, who has been in the service more than 
35 years, about 30 years of which be has run the morning 
accommodation train from Springfield, arriving in Worces- 
ter at 9:25, has been laid off, probably for He railed 
to see the signal at the Palmer ‘* Know-nothing ” crossing on 
the morning of Feb. 2 and ran into a freight train on the 
New London Northern road. The damage amounted to less 
than $50, and it was bis first offense, but the officials of the 
road held him to a strict accountability, and the accident 
cost him his position. Another engineer on the Boston & 
Albany road, who was recently promoted from an accom- 
modation train to a fast express, failed to make time and 
has been put back to his old place. Superintendent Barnes 
happened to be riding on his train one day and noticed that 
the speed was irregular, fast down bill andslow up. As the 
new and heavy passenger locomotives are constr-icted with 
the view of climbing the hills at a good rate of speed, so 
that they may be eased up going down hill and on the levels, 
thus maintaining a uniform rate of speed, he directed an im- 
mediate change of engineers on that train. 

The first of these cases will seem to most people pretty 
hard. Nevertheless it is entirely right, and it is satisfactory 
to know that, on one road at least, discipline is strictly en- 
forced. Were this the case everywhere, our “ Record of 
Train Accidents ” would be much shorter than it usually is. 


The First Private Railroad in India. 


The first railway constructed in India by private enter- 
rise has recently been opened. The length of the line in all 
is six miles, four miles from the Baidyanath Junction on 
the East Indian Railway to Baidyanath (Shrine) station, 
Deoghur Railway, from where there is a branch to Rohini, 
two miles. The line crosses a rapid bill torrent, called the 
Derwah River, which is bridged by a girder bridge of five 
ay being a length of 325 ft.; and another girder bridge, 
5 ft. long, crosses the Jumnajori, a smaller river. During 
the wet and rainy months these rivers overflow and flood 
the surrounding country, and render communication almost 
impossible with the town of Deoghur, where the shrine is 
situated, but this line will effectually do away with this 
difficulty. The object of this line is principally to convey 
from Baidyanath Junction to the shrine of Baidyanath, 
Deogbur, the enormous number of pilgrims who flock to the 
temple from all parts of India all through the year, while at 
certain Hindoo festival seasons the ordinary number is 
quadrupled. Besides this great pilgrim traffic, which, from 
the East India Railway statistics, amounts to over 500,000 
passengers annually, the same statisties represent an out- 
ward and inward freight traffic at the Baidyanath Junction 
from 6,000 to 7,000 tons yearly. Between the two it is 
reckoned that the line cannot fail to show good results. The 
Deoghur Railway has been constructed and equipped at a 
cheapness of cost never yet rivaled in that country, namely, 
at under $20,000 per mile, and this including a large girder 
bridge. The line has been constructed eutirely by Messrs. 
Burn & Co., without any guarantee, subsidy, or concession 
whatever from government, further than the grant of the 
necessary land. 
Wire Railway. 

A description has recently been given in the German 
technical press of a wire railway in connection with the 
coal mining industry «established near the Hersteigg, the 
products of which it brings to the main line belonging to 
the Southern Railway of Austria. In its alternating rise 
and fall during its distance of 3,000 yards there is a useful 
excess of incline of about 142 yards, which, it is said, suffices 
to keep the line in self-acting working, after it has been 
started by means of the 12-horse power engine provided for 
that purpose. When there is no return load to be sent to 
the mine, the speed of the line can be regulated by a brake. 
Under these circumstances the cost of working the line is 
estimated at about 514 cents per ton of coal. In its general 
arrangement the railway forms a straight line, and consists 
of two drawing ropes and the train rope. The line which is 
used for conveying the coal to the station is 1.10 in. thick, 
and is composed of 19 steel wires, each 0.18 in. in diameter. 
The line on which the coal vessels are returned to the mine 
is only 0.66 in. thick, the 19 steel wires of which it is com- 
posed being only 0.13 in. thick. Both ropes consist of wires 
about 765 yards long, coupled tu each other, and for the 
ropes a breaking strength of 73 tons per square inch section 
is guaranteed. At the ends of the ropes weights of 5 and 3 
tons are applied in the usual way for obtaining the proper 
tension. The distance between the 17 supports varies from 
60 to 400 yards, Thetrain rope is 0.6 in. thick, and consists 
of twelve soft steel wires of 0.07,in. diameter, and runs at 
a speed of about 1° yards per second. The vessels which 
convey the coal follow each other at a distance of about 83 
yards; thus 36 are always on the way to and the same 
number coming from the station. Each vessel conteins 
about 10 bushels, or about a quarter of a ton of brown coal, 
the total quantity carried per hour being about 17!¢ tons. 
The cost of the line was about $25,000. 


Steam Pressure in Marine Boilers. 


The great increase of steam pressure in marine boilers 
which has been made in recent years and the advantages 
resulting therefrom are described as follows in an admirable 
summary of engineering progress during 1882, published in 
the first number of the London Engineer for 1883 : 

‘* There are many steamers now afloat carrying 120 lbs. ; 
few new steamers carry less than 90 Ibs. The new Mexican 
steamers will carry 140 lbs., steam worked in triple expan- 
sion engines. It does not appear that there is any economy 
effected, as far as coal is concerned, by the use of these ex- 
treme pressures, but it is found that smaller boilers may be 
used, which is of considerable importance. With moderate 
= it is very difficult to get dry steam without a very 

arge steam space, and for this reason boilers are made 
bigger in diameter than they need otherwise be. But with 
steam of 100 lbs., twice as much of it by weight as of 50 
Ibs., can be got into a given space. The bubbles rising 
through the water from the heating surface are also smaller 
by one half, and the ebullition is less violent : therefore 

riming is reduced and dry steam is supplied to the engines. 

he boilers being kept down in diameter no augumentation 
in the thickness of plates is required. In some cases the two 
top rows of tubes are suppressed, apparently without detri- 
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ment to the steaming powersof the boiler; but the tendency 
is to rather augment than diminish grate surface. So long 
as the pressure is kept below 120 ibs., or so, there is no more 
expansion employed than when steam of 80 Ibs., was used, 
and the terminal pressures are accordingly higher, the ag- 
gregate result being that out of a given weight of engines 
and boilers more power is got in very nearly the ratio of the 
augmentation of pressure. These appear to be the sole 
ore and they are well worth having. The supply of dry 

ostead of wet steam, the suppression of priming, and a re- 
duction in weight, are almost invaluable at sea. ’ 


Iron-Making in Middle Tennessee. 


A correspondent of the Nashville American writes as 
follows: ‘ Before the war there were in 0 tion in the 
counties of Middle Tennessee 35 furnaces and forges. Now 
there is no forge and but 7 furnaces in this vast iron area. 
The primitive iron makers labored under a great many dis- 
advantuges that we know nothing of, yet they made a suc- 
cess of it and built up large fortunes for the rising genera- 
tions. The steam engine was unknown when our first 
Middle Tennessee furnaces were built, and many old furnace 
sites can b2 found to-day where iron was made through the 
instrumentality of water power. Forges were run by the 
same power. 

“The furnaces in operation now are as follows: La- 
grange, Clark, Bearspring and Dover in Stewart County, 

mberland in Dickson County, Warner in Hickman 
County and Napier in Lawrence County. This is a great 
— off, notwithstanding there has been great improve- 
ment in the construction of furnaces, consequently a reduc- 
tion in the cost of manufacture of iron. 

** Nearly all the old furnaces were run by large slave-hold- 
ers, and some might term it cheap labor, but our labor of 
to-day is far cheaper than labor was then. A slave was 
bound to be fed, clothed and doctored at the expense of the 
owner, and if he died (which, of course, they did as other 
= do) there was a clear $500 or a $1,000 lost. 

“The following is a list of the furnaces that have long 
since blown out: 

**In Montgomery County, Louisa, Tennessee, O. K., Yel- 
low Creek, Sailor’s Rest and Lafayette. 

“In Dickson County, Carroll, Worley, Bellview, and 
Jackson with a forge at Betts-Town, Barton’s Creek and 
Jones’ Creek. 

“In Hickman County, 4tna Furnace, Spring Creek and 
Sugar Creek. 

“In Stewart County, Rough & Ready, Poplar Springs, 
Cumberland Roiling Mills, Hollisters and others. 

‘*TIn Decatur and Perry counties, Cedar Creek, Shannon- 
ville and Brownsport. 

‘In Wayne County, Marion and Wayne, and several 
others in different parts of the country that I cannot recall 
at present. 

“Of all the furnaces in Dickson County, old Cumberland 
is the only one in operation, and it has been in b'ast almost 
continually for 40 years, and has made three or four for- 
tunes for its owners, and not because it is better situated 
than other furnaces in the same locality, but because it was 
— managed, the secret of success in the manufacture of 
ron, 


A Walking Power for Street Cars. 


Another factor bas appeared in the attempts to cheapen 
the cost of running street cars, and thus proportionately re- 
duce the rates of fare. Thistime itis a motor invented by 
B. C. Pole, an engineer of large experience in the service of 
the United States government. he motor does not employ 
steam, and it weighs only 4,000 pounds, a weight easily car- 
ried by the street rai’'snow in use. The force isderived from 
an Otto or similar class of gas engine, into which coal gas is 
fed from a tank or reservoir. After its injection into the 
engine it is exploded, and this explosion, operating upon a 
series of pumps or valves, sets in motion the movements of 
the motor. In the first place, there are two fluid cylinders 
so arranged as to bring the pressure of the fluid upon a foot, 
which goes down upon the cobblestones between the tracks, 
muking a step of 3 ft. 2in. in length ; and every time this 
grip-like device, fitted with teeth, and nicely adjusted for 
securing purchase or hold, makes a step, the motor is pro- 
pelled or pushed forward 3 ft. 2 in., the steps to be decreased 
or increased by regulation from the engineer. The foot is 
padded with rubber, which gives its stroke upon the earth 
such elasticity that there is no jar or sudden start. 

Immediately over the top of the foot as it rests on the 
earth are two air cylinders connecting with the feet by a 
swinging shaft. Upon these feet they bear a pressure of 500 
pounds. The action of the air and fluid pressure is simul- 
taneous in effect, and when the power of propulsion by the 
latter has been expended the former lifts the feet, and the 
counter action of the hydraulic cylinders takes them for- 
ward for the next backward or propelling movement. The 
operation of the machinery is described to be as simple as 
the movement of an elevator.— Philadelphia Record. 


Keeping the Seat. 


A few evenings since on the 5:10 p. Mm. Marietta & Cincin- 
nati train two married ladies who reside on the line of the 
road had been attending the Opera Festival matinee and 
doing some shopping, took the train at the Plum street de- 
pot, and on getting seated in the car turned over one back of 
the seat and proceeded to occupy both seats, placing their 
bundles on the vacant seat, which they would also keep in 
reserve for the husband of one of the ladies whom they ex- 

ted to join them at the Eighth street station. The ladies 
ad scarcely seated themselves when a Mr. , who re- 
sides in Clifton, entered the car and took possession of the 
seat Y ming ag as, | taken possession of by the ladies, but not un- 
tilafter he had been informed that the seat was reserved. 
Mr. ———, the alleged gentleman, replied, saying, I am 
going to have the seat anyhow,” and, suiting the action to 
the word, sat down. The ladies very properly entered their 
protest, one of them saying, ‘“‘ No, sir, you cannot occupy 
that seat,” to which he replied, *‘I shall certainly occupy 
that seat.” The lady again spoke up, saying, ‘If yuu 
occupy that seat I shall relinquish the entire seat.” 

‘Very well,” shouted the muscular person, ‘‘I will take 
the whole seat, and you can stand up.” At this last remark 
one of the ladies grew exasperated, and proposed to main- 
tain her rights, and refused to vacate the seat. Finding that 
he was not to obtain the seat, the male person called to the 
conductor and demanded of the train’s official that he be 
given that seat. The situation of affairs was explained to 
the conductor by the ladies, and their action approved by 
the ofticial, claiming that if the seat was reserved they were 
entitled to the undisputed possession of the same, and that 
= man could not occupy it.—Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zette, 

The man upon whom the Commercial Gazette here ex- 
pends its sarcasm, did certainly, according to the account 

ven, behave in an ungentlemanly way. Nevertheless, so 

ar as his claim to the seat was concerned, he was un- 

doubtedly right, and the conductor was wrong. It is 

. Custom—and custom supported, we believe, by legal 
decisions—tbat no passenger has a right to kee 

a seat for another who is expected to come. 

seat can be kept for a passenger who has left it tem- 

es and expects to return to it, but not for one who 

aever occupied it. In the Kast, eertainly, any conductor 








would have told the ladies that they must give up the seat 
if the other passenger insisted on his rights. A passenger in 
a similar case entering a crowded car in New York, for 
instance, might leave the ladies undisturbed from a natural 
dislike to any controversy with a woman, but a man would 
not be permitted to make such a claim to a seat for an in- 
stant. And no one fairly claiming to be a lady would at- 
tempt to keep a seat when the cars were full, 


An Electrical Railroad in Ireland. 


The Portrush tramway is an accomplished fact. It has 
been built in the old-fashioned way by a company of share- 
holders, who raised £45,000 in £10 shares, to construct six 
miles of rail. Being worked by electricity, there is no 
necessity either for the heavy railway needed to support the 
weight of a steam engine or for the granite-paved track re- 
quired for horse traction. Another great advantage which 
cannot be secured elsewhere is that the tramway is laid on 
one side of the road, and from this raised trampath all ordi- 
nary traffic is excluded by a granite curbstone. The gauge 
is only 3 ft., and to twice that extent the company monopo- 
lizes the highway. The cost of construction under these cir- 
cumstances has only been one-quarter of that incurred on 
tramways less favorably situated. The steel rails are laid 
level with a graveled surface, and parallel to them extends 
a third iron rail, which is used to conduct the current from 
the dynamo-machine to the cars, contact being effected by 
means of an electric brush. The whole of the electricity re- 
ay is supplied from the central station at Portrush. 

’ben the turbines fail to yield the requisite power, steam 
will be employed to generate the electricity. The line will 
be used not merely as a tramway, but also asa railway for 
the conveyance of goods and minerals, electricity being in 
all cases the only motive power employed. According to 
the sanguine estimate of the promoters, whereas the cost of 
working the line by horses would be 11d. a mile and by 
steam 7d., they expect to effect it at acost of 1d. If they 
do this their success is assured. But the chances ar3 against 
them. Noelectric motor has as yet been able to earn a 
dividend, and it will be an agreeable surprise if the new 
railway to the Giant’s Causeway should prove an exception 
to the rule.—Pall Mali Gazette. 

This tramway extends from Portrush to the Giant’s Cause- 
way, a distance of 6 miles. Power to generate the electricity 
required is furnished by turbine wheels, the water being 
taken from the River Bush. 


Promptness in Protecting a Train. 


Regarding the collision on the Troy & Greenfield Railroad 
Feb. 1, which was investigated by the Massachusets Railroad 
Commissioners, the Board has rendered the following de- 
cision : : 

‘*This was a rear collision near the west portal of the tun- 
nel between a construction train of three cars, employed by 
the state management, and a freight train (No. 27) of 13 
cars of the New Haven & Northampton Co. The collision 
occurred at 3:20 p.m. The New Haven & Northampton 
train was stopped at the portal by a danger signal, and 
remained stationary for nine minutes before the collision. 
The duty of the employés operating this train was to 
promptly flag the rear. This by all the evidence was not 
done. The brakeman, after setting up two brakes, which 
might occupy two minutes, had pa only three telegraph 
poles. If he had started promptly and moved as he ought, 
the construction train would have had ample time to stop. 
The slow movements of the brakeman were the cause of the 
accident, The conductor also was at fault in not attending 
to the flagging. He testifies that he neither did nor said 
anything about it, trusting entirely tothe brakeman. The 
telegraph operator and the other employés of the state did 
their full duty. It need hardly be said that the tunnel and 
the state road, which alone of al] the railroads in Massa- 
chusetts is used by the locomotives of different corporations, 
can be safely operated only by extreme care on the part of 
the operating companies, and this cannot be too carefully 
impressed upon their employés. The damage done in this 
case was small, The neglect of duty was clear, and might 
have led to serious consequences.” 


Fishing for a Locomotive. 


About four months ago a New Orleans Pacific locomo- 
tive, weighing 36 tons, was dropped into the Atchafalaya 
River at the railroad crossing. Sevens arties in the South 
tried to get the engine out of the water, but failed. The St. 
Louis Underwriters’ Wrecking Co. was applied to, 
and after considering the situation Went to the rescue. A 
few days ago a telegram was received stating that the iron- 
horse was found in 60 ft. of water and was fished out and 
delivered to the railroad company on its tracks at the cross- 
ing. 

Train Accident Report—Correction. 


We are informed that two collisions given in our report of 
train accidents in December as occurring on the New York 
& New England road were not correctly described. 

The butting collision given on Dec. 9 between a passenger 
and a freight train at Chewink, Conn., was between two 
freight trains, and the damage done was slight. 

The collision reported as a butting collision near Mt 
Bowdoin, Mass., Dec. 26, was a rear collision, damaging 
only the pilot and front end of one engine and the caboose 
of tbe other train. 

We are also informed that there has been a disposition in 
some places on the line to magnify the importance of uacci- 
dents and even to circulate reports of accidents which never 
occurred. The motive is evidently malicious. 

It is impossible to verify each accident reported to us, but 
— mistakes do occur corrections will always be willingly 
made. 


The Wood and Christie Brake Shoe Patents. 


In the United States Circuit Court in Boston, Feb. 7, 
Judge Nelson gave an opinion in the patent suits of the 
National Car-Brake Shoe Co., of Pennsylvania vs. the Boston 
& Albany, Boston & Maine and Old Colony companies, dis- 
missing the bills with costs. These three suits were for in- 
fringement of patent No. 45,106, granted to Joseph Wood, 
Nov. 15, 1864, for an improvement in car-brake shoes, and 
assigned to the plaintiff. The brake shoe in use by the de- 
fendants is the one covered by patent No. 49,948, granted 
to James Christie, Sept. 12, 1865. The parties agreed that 
the Wood patent was valid, and the question submitted 
was whether the first claim of the Wood patent was 
infringed by the Christie patent, both patents relating to 
the manner of attaching the sole, or the part which bears 
against the rim of the car wheel, to the shoe. The opinion 
finds that the Christie patent has many advantages over the 
Wood device, and that it is for a different combination of 
parts from the Wood patents, and that its use is not an 
infringement of the latter. 


Jumping off the Train. 


‘*Conductor ” writes to us commending the article with 
this title published in the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 26, 
page 58, and says that it should be published at least twice 
a year. He, however, takes exception (and rightly so) to 
the following sentence : ‘‘Take the general run of people 
who jump off moving trains and whena man jumps he’ll 
jump with the train. By so doing he adds his own momen- 
tum to that of thetrain. Asa natural consequence he loses 
his balance and goes head over heels until the obstructions 


he meets with counteracts the other force, The chances are 
that when this happens he’s either badly bruised, or, more 
probably, badly injured, even if he keeps out of the way of 
the cars.” 

Concerning this, our correspondent says : ‘‘ This should be 
corrected, as it is liableto lead people astray. Any prac- 
tical railroad man knows that the proper way to get off a car 
in motion is to face the way the car is going, and when you 
land have your feet in motion, so as to keep your balance.” 


General Bailroad Mews, 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 


Alleghany Central, special meeting, at the office in New 
York, March 24, to vote on an agreement with the Lacka- 
wanna & Pittsburgh Co. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, annual 
meeting, at the office in Cleveland, O., March 7. ‘Transfer 
books close Feb. 20. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., annual meeting, in the 
Board of Trade rooms in Philadelphia, Feb. 27, at 11a. m. 

Union Pacific, annual meeting, at the office, No. 195 
Broadway, New York, March 7, at 10 a. m. Transfer books 
close Feb. 19. 

Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, annual meeting, at the office 
in St. Louis, March 13, 

West Jersey, annual meeting, at the office in Camden, 
N. J., March 6, at noon. 


Technical Meetings and Conventions. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
annual meeting in Boston, beginning on Tuesday, Feb, 20. 

The Master Mechanics’ Association will hvld its annual 
convention in Chicago, June 19 next. 

Railroad Conventions. 

The General Baggage Agents’ Association will hold its 
anvual convention at the Grand Central Hotel, New York, 
beginning on Wednesday, Feb. 21. Agents have been re- 
guested to compile for this meeting statements of unclaimed 
baggage and results of weighing baggage; also list of special 
checks issued to points to which there are in use regular or 
— baggage checks by route named on the special 
check, 

The National Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold a special meeting at the National 
Railway Club Rooms, No. 46 Bond street, New York, be- 
ginning March 18, at 1l a.m. This meeting is called by 
request to take the place of the regular spring meeting, 
which was appointed for March 20, at Jacksonville, Fla. 

The General Time Convention will hold its spring meeting 
at the Lindell House in St. Louis, April 11. 

The Southern Time Convention will meet at the National 
Railway Club Rooms, No. 46 Bond street, New York, 
April 18. 














Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy, 2 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able March 15. 

Maine Central, 214 per cent., payable Feb. 15. This is the 
second dividend. 

New York, Ontario & Western, 12 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable March 1. Transfer books close Feb. 
20. This is the first dividend; the preferred stock amounts 
to only $2,000,000. 

North Pennsylvania (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 
1% per cent., quarterly, less 5 per cent, retained for con- 
tingent fund, payable Feb, 26. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Addison & Northern Pennsylvania.—Mr. Frank M, Baker 
has been appointed General Superintendent. He was recently 
on the Southern Central road. 

Batesville & Brinkley.—At Little Rock, Ark.. Jan. 22, 
the following officers were elected: Wm. Black, President; 
J. W. Martin, Secretary and Treasurer; D.C. Brown, At- 
torney. 

Boston & Albany.—At the annual meeting in Boston, 
Feb. 14, the following directors were chosen: Henry Colt, 
Jarvis N. Dunham, ‘Pittefield, Mass,; Edward B. Gillett, 
Westfield, Mass.; James A. Rumrill, Springfield, Mass,; 
Edward L. Davis, Worcester, Mass.; Jacob C. Rogers, Pea- 
body, Mass.; Moses Kimball, Charles S. Sargent, Brookline, 
Mass. ; John Cummings, Woburn, Mass.; George O. Crocker, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Wm. Bliss, John C. Phillips, Mahlon 
D. Spaulding, Boston. 

Boston, Hoosac Tunnel d& Western.—Mr. Charies H. Cory 
is appointed Superinteudent, with office at Mechanicsville, 


N. Y., in place of John L. Butman, resigned. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—This com- 
pany as consolidated has elected directors as _ fol- 
Jows: Franklin S. Buell, . P.. Bents, Bronson 
C. Rumsey, P. P. Pratt, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. R. Trim- 
ble, Camden, N. J.; Clarence H. Clark, B. K. Jamison, J. 
W. Jones, E. A. Kollins, Philadelphia; Calvin H. Alien, 
Brice Grace, E. Lowen, Archer N. Martin, 8S. N. Seligman, 
E. F. Winslow, New York. The board has elected J. W. 
Jones, President; Calvin H. Allen, First Vice-President; 
Archer N. Martio, Second Vice-President; J. R. Trimble, 
Secretary; Franklin 8. Buell, Treasurer. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Mr. E. Fairbairn has 
been appointed Master Mechanic at Milwaukee in place of 
Henry Watkeys, who has gone to the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis. 

Cincinnati & Eastern.—Mr. 8. -Woodward has been ap- 
pointed General Manager. He was formerly connected 
with the road, but has for some time past been one of the 
Receivers of the Marietta & Cincinnati road. 


Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore.—The directors of 
this company (successor to the Marietta & Cincinnati) have 
elected Orland Smith, President : Charles F. Low, Secre 
tary and Auditor ; W.E. Jones, Treasurer. Col. Smith is 
Third Vice-President of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Illinois, Iowa & Nebraska,—The directors of this com- 
pany are: John G. Fonda, John H. Duker, Fred. W. Menke, 
Quincy, IJ.; Wm. Hill, John H. Finlay, Warsaw, IIL; 
Henry A. Osborne, Chicago: H. Ketchum, New London, 
Wis,; David M. Kelly, Green Bay, Wis.: William H. M. 
Sistare, Walter Scranton, Samuel Marsh, New York. 


International Construction Co., of Mexico.—The officers 
are: President, C. P. Huntington; Secretary and Treasurer 
J. E. Gates; Agent in Mexico, John B. Frisbie; Chief Engi- 
neer, Robert B. Gorsuch; Chief of Construction, John 
Converse. 

Kentucky Central.—The following officers were elected 
Feb. 2: President, M. E. Ingalls: Vice-President, Jobn 
Echols; Secretary and Treasurer, Chas. H. Bronson; Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent. C. L. Brown; Gen- 





eral Counsel, John W. Stevenson; Superintendent, B. Ww. 
Bender. 
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Louisville, New Albany & Chicago,—At the annual meet- 
ing, Feb, 13, the following directors were chosen: J. Cald- 
well, R. R. Hill, H. Victor Newcomb, E. D. Standiford, R. 5. 
Veech, Bennett H. Young, Louisville, Ky.; John J. Astor, 
J.A.Garguilo, E. H. Green, Robert Lenox Kennedy, Ros- 
well G. Rolston, Samuel Sloan, Wm. Wheelwright, New 
York. The only new director is Mr. Young, who succeeds 
Henry Crawford, of Chicago. 


Manitoba Southwestern.—At the annual meeting in Win- 
nipeg, Man., Feb. 7, the following directors were chosen: H. 
Ashdown, Allan Manville, James J. Hill, Edward Sawyer, 
J. H. Hammond, W. V. Cluff, Hugh Sutherland, A: H. 
Bode, Charles C. Smith. The election is contested by some 
loca! stockholders. 


Massillon & Cleveland.—At the annual meeting, Feb. 6, 
the following directors were chosen: P. G. Albright, G. W. 
Cass, L. H. Meyer, Simon Perkins, John Sherman, Amasa 
Stone. The road is leased to Pennsylvania Company. 


Meherrin Valley.—Mr. W. B. Brown is Chief Engineer of | ¥ 


this road, with office at Margarettsville, N. C. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—Mr. H.S. Morse 
has been appointed Assistant Superintendent of the West- 
iy aiteaeee (DeWitt to Buffalo), with office in Rochester, 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Mr. J. M. Richardson 
has been appointed Engineer, and N. McLaughlin General 
Foreman of Bridges of the Eastern Division. 


New York Railroad Commission.—The New York Rail” 
road Commission bas organized by the choice of Mr. John D. 
Kernan as President, and Thomas O’Neil as Sergeant-at- 
Arms. No Secretary has yet been chosen, the Commission 
desiring to find a man for that office who is familiar with 
railroad accounts and business. 


Old Dominion Steamship Co.—At the annual meeting in 
New York, Feb. 14, the following directors were elected: N. 
L. McCready, John M. Robinson, Isaac Bell, George F. 
Tyler. D. Huntington, John Bodine, C. P. Fischer, C. C. 
Stockley, Jacob Moore. The board re-elected N. L. Mc- 
Cready, President; John M. Robinson, Vice-President; Isaac 
Bell, Treasurer pro tem., and W. H. Stanford, Secretary. 


Osceola & Malden Short Line.—The directors of this new 
company are: N. J. Bowen, John Drive, B. Edrington, 
Osceola, Ark.; Caldwell Bradshaw, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Leased Lines.—At the annual 
meetings in Philadelphia, Feb. 13, directors were chosen as be- 
low for the following companies, all controlled by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co.: Lykens Valley.—-George B. Roberts, 
Isaac J. Wistar, John P. Green, A. J. Cassatt, Strickland 
Kneass, Wistar Morris, N. P. Shortridge, J. N. DuBarry, 
Edmund Smith. Mineral. Railroad & Mining Co.—The 
same directors. Susquehanna Coal Co.--The same direc- 
tors. Summit Branch.—George B. Roberts, A. J. Cassatt, 
Edmund Smith, Strickland Kueass, Wistar Morris, N. 
Varker Shortridge, J. N. DuBarry, Jobn P. Green, Jas. W. 
Johnson, Edwin P. Worster, Isaac J. Wistar. Pennsylvania. 
Canal.—President, Isaac J. Wistar; Directors, Isaac J 
Wistar, George B. Roberts, A. J. Cassatt, Strickland Kneass, 
Wistar Morris, William J. Howard, Edmund Smith, M. Hall 
ae. Alexander Biddle, S. M. Felton, Simon Gratz, John 

. Green, 


Philadelphia & Erie.—At the annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 12, the following directors were chosen; J. N. 
DuBarry, Wm. L. Elkins, Wm. J. Howard, Strickland 
Knueass, Wistar Morris, Henry M. Phillips, N. Parker Short- 
ridge, Samuel G. Thompson, Henry D. Welsh, J. Price 
a The road is leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad 

oO. 


Providence & Worcester.—The new board has re-elected 
George A. Leete, President; John R. Balch, Clerk and 
Treasurer; W. E. Chamberlain, Superintendent. 


Schuylkill Nowigation Co.—At the annual meeting in’ Phil- 
adelpbia, Feb. 13, the following were chosen: President, 
Frederick Fraley; Managers, John N. Hutchinson, Charles 
W. Wharton, George Brooks, Charles Baber, Michael Ward, 
ha R. Patton; Treasurer and Secretary, Richard W1il- 
gins, 

Scioto Valley.—At the annual meeting in Columbus, Feb. 
8, the following directors were chosen : George Davis, Ports- 
mouth, O ; Marcus Boggs, Chillicothe, O.; Wm. W. Frank- 
lin, Joseph Robinson, George Skinner, Columbus, U.; Wm. 
Adams, Frank H. Davis, Horace Porter, Edward F. Wins- 
low, New York. The only new director is Frank H. Davis, 
who succeeds H. K. McHarg. 

Southern Central.—Mr. John Taylor has been appointed 
General Traffic Manager. He holds the same position on 
the Lehigh Valley road. 

Mr. R. Asa Packer is appointed Managing Director, and 
will have general control of the road, which is thus brought 
directly under Lehigh Valley management. 

Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Mr. L. H. James has 
been appointed Superintendent of Motive Power, with office 
in Toledo, Ohio. 

Union Railway, Transfer & Stock Yards Co.—At the an- 
nual meeting of this company (Indianapolis Belt) in Indian- 
ayolislast week, the following directors were chosen: : 
A. Downing, W. P. Ijams, A. D. Lynch, R. S. McKee, John 


Thomas, Indianapolis. Ind. ; John F. Miller, Richmond, Ind. ; i 


W. R. McKeen, D. W. Minshall, Terre Haute, Ind.; Horace 
Scott. Louisville, Ky. The board elected W. R. McKeen, 
President; Horace Scott, Vice-President; A. D. Lynch, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

United States Rolling Stock Co.—At the annual meeting in 
New York, Feb. 6, the following trustees were chosen: A. 
Hegewisch, Wm. H. Guion, Fred W. Foote, E. G. Fabbri, 
H. R. Baltzer. The following officers were elected: A. 
Hegewisch, President; D. M. Monjo, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Charles M. Dacosta, Counsel; David Comfoot, 
London Agent. 


Utica, Ithaca & E'mira.—At the annual meeting in 
Elmira, N. Y., last week, the following were chosen direc- 
tors: Conrad L. Jordan, W. A. Booth, New York; Myron 
A. Smith, Josiah Hazard, A. A. McLeod, Chauncy M. Beadle, 
J. Davis Baldwin, Elmira. At a subsequent meeting of the 
directors, A. A. McLeod was chosen President. 

Vincennes, Jasper & Ohio River.—The directors are: 

. M. Welman, Jasper, Ind.; O. B. Stein, Otwill, Ind; 
H. A. Foulks, Eugene Hack, P. R. McCarthy, J. S. McCoy, 
G. F. Montgomery, Vincennes, Ind.; G. B. Kerper, Albert 
Netter, Gabriel Netter, L. B. Newburg, Nathan Newburg, 
Charles Rice, Cincinnati. 

Wabash, Paducah & Southern.—The directors of this 
new company are: B. Barr, J. C. Willis, Metropolis, Iil. ; 
F. A. Von Gassy, Effingham, Ill.; Wm. Lindsay, Martins- 
ville, Ill.; James C. Allen. Olney, IIL; “ey . Rupert, 
Flora, Ill.; E. Pratt Buell, Warsaw, IIL; J. Bondurant, 
Paducah, Ky.; J. H. Livingston, St. Louis. 

West Jersey.—Mr. J. J. Burleigh has been appointed Train- 
Master in place of S. O. Malin, who has gone to the Balti- 
more & Potemac road. 


York Beach.—The officers of this new company are: 
President, Edward S. Marshall; Clerk and Treasurer, J. C. 
Stewart. Office in York, Maine. 








PERSONAL. 


—Major John L. Butman has resigned his position as Su- 
perintendent of the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western road. 


_—Mr. A. B. Southard denies the report that he has re- 
signed his position as General Freight Agent of the Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago road. 


—It is reported that Mr. John B. Carson, General Man- 
ager of the Hannibal & St. Joseph road, is to have an im- 
portant position on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road. 


—Mr. Daniel S. Lathrop, for many years a member of the 
firm of Thatcher, Latbrop & Co., car-wheel manufacturers, 
died at bis residence in Albany, N. Y., Feb. 13, aged 58 
ears. He was a brother-in-law of Leland Stanford, Presi- 
dent of the Central Pacific. 


—Mr. Edward Studley, Master Mechanic of the Northern 
(New Hampshire) Railroad, died at his residence in Concord, 
N. H., Feb. 11, aged 58 years. He was at one time con- 
nected with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern road, and 
eer also served as Master Mechanic of the Concord Rail- 
road, 


—Hon. Samuel L. Crocker, of Taunton, Mass., died at the 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Feb. 10, aged 78 years. He was 
born in Taunton, graduated at Brown University and was 
for many years a manufacturer in his native town. He was 
Prevident of the Taunton Locomotive Manufacturing Co. 
and for many years a director of the Old Colony Railroad 
Co., besides holding office a3 director or trustee of several 
banks and public institutions. Mr. Crocker bad also served 
in the Massachusetts Council and represented the Taunton 
District in Congress. 


—Col. John M. Fessenden died in Washington, Feb. 8, 
aged 80 years. He was born in Warren, R. 1, and graqdu- 
ated from West Point in 1824, serving in the army until 
1831, when he resigned and entered upon the profession of 
civil engineer. He was Chief Engineer of the Boston & 
Worcester Railroad during its construction, and also had 
charge of the surveys of the Western Railroad from Wor- 
cester to Springfield, the Boston & Maine and several other 
New England roads. In 1845 he was Railroad Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts. He retired from active life some 
20 years ago, and had since lived in Washington. 


— Hon. Edwin D. Morgan died Feb. 14, at his residence in 
New York, aged 71 years. He was born in Berkshire 
County, Mass., but came to New York in 1836, and engaged 
in business there. For many years Mr. Morgan has been 
one of the most prominent merchants of New York, and 
was twice elected State Senator and twice Governor of the 
state, serving also six years as United States Senator. He 
was also twice offered the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury, but declined. Gov. Morgan had considerable in- 
terests in railroad property, but was never much concerned 
in railroad management : he, however, was for several years 
a director of the New York, Lake Erie & Western and the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 


—Mr. Wm. E. Dodge, an old and prominent merchant of 
New York, died suddenly in that city Feb. 9, aged 77 years. 
He was for many years a partner in the well-known imporc 
ing firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. (retaining his interest in 
the firm until his death) and accumulated a large fortune. 
He had large investments in timber Innds in the West and 
South, which have been for the most part managed by his 
sons. He was also largely interested in railroad property ; 
he was one of the first directors of the old New York & 
Erie Co., and served on the board for 12 years. He was 
for 30 years a director of the New Jersey Central, retiring 
in 1873, and served as director and President of the Hous- 
ton & Texas Central. His lungest connection was with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, of whicb he was a direc- 
tor from the first organization up to his death. Mr. Dodge 
was connected with many philanthropic institutions and 
societies, and took a prominent part in religious move- 
ments. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 


























Month of January: 188% 1882, Inc.orDec. Pc. 
Boston, Hoosac T. & W... $31,499 Ss a $10,138 47.4 
Bur., Cedar Rap. & No ... 107,402 52,823 D. 55,42 219 
Central Iowa ae 97,309 43.03L D. 15,722 169 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 244, 42 208,746 I. 35,596 16.9 
Chi. & Grand Trunk ‘ 234. 148,586 I. 86,326 57.9 
Chi. & West Michigan..... 96, 1:6,128 D. 9,433 RY 
Cin., Ind., St L. hi... 191026 218,599 D. 26,773 12.2 
Cleve., Akron & Columbus 87,033 82,022 D. 5,01L 15.7 
Detroit, Lansing & No.... 106.655 112,439 D. 6,184 5.5 
Tl -ccaseckesneiiede ane 245,252 224,05 i. 21,257 9.9 
Elizabetht’n,Le c. & Big S. 47,33) 28710 1. 18.620 64.2 
Evansville & Terre Haute. 53,071 66,246 D. 8,145 3.8 
Flint & Pere Marquette... 199,554 16,036 I. 24578 148 
Grand Trunk.........- .... 1,56%,958 1,380,135 188,823 137 
Green Bay, Winona & St.P. 28,826 25,501 D. 1635 6.5 
Lil. Central, Ill. lines...... 531,262 588, 61 D. 56,909 8=—«9.7 

Towa nS .......0...0cc0 119,948 158,483 > © | 

Southeru Div........... ° 4 7,410 212,709 L 134,7'1 49.3 

Lake Erie & Western...... 131,696 126.703 TL 4,993 39 

Little Rock & Ft. Smith.. 65,371 37,613 I. 17,758 46.7 
ittle R., Miss. R. & Texas 26,4 7 22.6 0 12,807 566 

Memphis & Charleston.... 113,000 101,000 I. 12,000 11.9 

Mil. ke Shore & West.. 65,881 65,203 L Ss O01 

N Y.&N. Engiand........ 258,266 213,841 L. 44,425 20.8 

Norfolk & Western..... .. 113,268 98,349 I. 14919 15.2 

Ohio Certral........ 5 FS, 582 90,854 D. 15,:72 16.0 

Oregon Ry. & Nav. Co..... 3° 8,400 $33,389 D. 14,789 3.7 
Netearn “yo ap eo 1890, 187.975 L 1,625 09 

Peoria, Dec. & Evansville. 5,483 67,755 D. 17,272 254 

St. Louis, Alton & T. H.: 

* 123,454 107,228 16,226 15.2 
> 7,169 66,950 I 3219 438 
uluth 71,498 65, 62 L. 5, 9.0 

St. P., Minn. & Manitoba.. 480,753 395,461 I. 94,302 239 

Scioto Valley......_....... 33,615 36,753 L 2.862 80 

Toledo, Cin. & St. L . ... 80,002 6¥,433 I. 10,568 1lo2 
First week in February : e 

CBA B ARBOR. 60.0.00ccccces $128,793 $128,595 I. $198 62 

Chi. & Eastern Iilinois.... 25,256 £5,789 D. 10,5383 29.4 

Chi., Mil. & St. Paul....... 214,000 352,000 D 138,000 39.2 

Columbus, H. Vy. & Tol... 44,058 43,655 43 09 

Denver & Rio Grande... 95,500 160,100 D 4,600 46 

Hannibal & St. Joseph.... 45,250 +18 5,100 1s4 
nd, Bloom & Western.. 51,434 54,108 D. 2.674 40 

Louisvile & Nashville... 269,225 240,122 T. 29003 12.1 

Northern Pacific........... 79,630 67.200 L 11.4% 17.1 

St. L. & San Francisco..... 53,000 62,2u0 D. 16,200 16.1 
Year ending Dec. 31: 1882. 1881. 

Bur., Cedar Rap. & No.... $2,800,670 $2,259,°36 I $541,643 240 
Net earnings 924,267 652.187 L 080 462 

Cleve , Col., Cin & In 4,339, 186 71,71 16 

Louisville & Nashville. 62 [. 1,677,070 14.4 
Net earnings 4,251,756 I. 737,640 173 
Month of November: 

St. John & Maine.... ..... $14,485 $14 084 1. $401 29 
Net earnings............. 8,609 3,271 LL 338 10.3 
Month of December: 

Cleve., Co!., Cin. & Ind... $346,978 $318,713 LL $28,2°5 89 

Oregon Improvement Co. 271,209 238,676 L $2,583 13.6 
Net earnings............. 71,330 29,663 L 41,667 14.3 


Grain Movement. 
For the week ending Feb. 3 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern 





| markets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, 


in bushels, for the past seven years : 
Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 


Y receipts. shipments. receipts. 
| EASES 1,477.302 5 1,975,509 
Re aes 2,699,954 2,405,538 3,680,912 

_. (ee 2,863,091 1,681,013 3,626,153 
Re err 2,999,037 1,431,079 1,842,321 
a a 3,050,080 1,632,348 2,149,442 
| Sea tet 4,869, 3,082,200 2,010,370 
kik nvaahytiianin anaes 5,414,875 3,229,918 3,000,976 


The receipts at the Northwestern markets for the week 
were thus larger than in the corresponding week of any 
previous year—11 per cent. more than last year, when they 
were extraordinarily large, and 7714 per cent. more than in 
1881. The receipts this year have never been equaled 
in a winter week, not even in January last year, when 
for four weeks they were larger than ever before in the 
winter. They grew smaller from week to week this year 
after December, and itis probable that the extraordinar 
receipts of the week to Feb. 3 were largely due to covieale 
that had been delayed by snow on the way, there being an 
increase of 2,170,000 bushels (67 per cent.) over the receipts 
of the previous week. More than half the receipts were 
corn, and these were — the largest ever had at this 
season. The increase over the previous week was great at 
every important grain market, but greatest at Chicago, 
where it was more than 100 per cent. 

The shipments of these markets were also larger than in 
the corresponding week of any previous year, but ouly 5 
per cent. more than last year. They also were more than 
half corn. Of these shipments 196,892 bushels or 6.1 per 
cent. went down the Mississippi. Tbe total shipments are 
the largest since navigation closed, and the rail shipments 
have very rarely been equaled at any season. 

The Atlantic receipts for the week were much larger than. 
in either of the three years next previous, but less thun in 
1878 and 1879, when rates were very low. They were a 
little larger than in the two weeks next previous, but only 
a trifle above the average in December and January. The 
increase was almost wholly at Baltimore, where they were 
larger than in any previous week since September. 

The grain exports of the week were 2,357,277 bushels, 
more than half corn ; 44.5 per cent. went from New York, 
28.6 from Baltimore, 13.7 from Philadelphia, and 9 per 
cent, from New Orleans. Of the flour exports 724 per 
cent. went from New York and 17 per cent. from Boston. 

For the week ending Feb. 7, exports of flour and grain 
were : 

1881. 1882. 1883. 
eh eee eres 89,284 86,179 144,286 
Grain, bu.....- o Sete bone.6e, See 886,367 2,128,968 

Including flour the exports this year were 110 per cent 

more than last year and 814 per cent. more than in 1881, 





Receipts.— -— -—-—Shipments.—— 

1883. 1882. 1883. 1882. 

Flour, bbls... ... 109,844 169,951 99,318 176,906 
Dili dicesederse 1,396,777 2,197,925 815,809 1,832,750 


‘lhe causes of the great decrease are two—snow and floods. 
Receipts at four Eastern ports fcr the week ending Feb. 
10 have been : 


Bushels: New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore, Total. 
1883... ....1,026.693 314.659 271,950 674,837 2,288,15 

Se 1,094,211 488.685 254,650 191,27! 2,028,816 
ES 664,709 228,700 318,100 644,439 1,855,948 

P.c. of total: 

NG sie ae 44.9 13.8 11.9 25.4 100.0 
_ Sr 54.0 24.1 12.5 9.4 1000 
___ aa 35.9 12.3 17.1 34.7 100.0 


Philadelphia and Baltimore together thus received 41.3 
per cent. of the‘whole this year, against 21.9 Jast year, and 
51.8 in 1881. Atevery place corn is the chief grain re- 
ceived. The flour receipts for the week this year were 
222,273 bushels, of which New York received 63.6 per cant,, 
Boston 25.2, Philadelphia 6.4, and Baltimore 4.8 per cent. 

San Francisco exports for the s-ven months of the Cali- 
fornia crop year from July 1 to Jan. 31, were as follows, 
flour in barrels aud wheat in bushels, flour being reduced to 
wheat in the totals : 

1882-83, 1881-82. Ine. or Dec. P.c 








re 741,102 473.024 I. 268.078 56.7 
acm 808 17,813'168 24.42.867 D. 6,829,600 27.7 
Total bushels... .. 21,518,678 27,007,987 D. 5,489,309 20.3 


The increase in flour was chiefly to Great Britain and the 
Pacific islands ; there was a decrease in exports to China. 

Shipments of Califorma barley by sea for the seven 
months were 168,833 centals, against 79,433 centals in the 
preceding year, an increase of 89,400 centals, or 112.5 per 
cent. Shipments of barley overland for the six months to 
Dec. 31, were 8,408 centals. 


Suez Canal Traffic. 


The number of vessels and their aggregate tonnage pass- 
ing through this canal in each year since its opening, and 
the gross receipts therefore have been : 





Receipts. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Francs. 

1870 435.911 5,159,3°7 
1871 761 467 8,993,732 
1872 1,439,169 16,407 591 
1873. 2,085,072 22,897,219 
1874 2,423,672 24.859.383 
1875 3,940.7 28.886,262 
187 3,072,107 29,974,998 
1877 2,418,949 32,774,344 
1878 3, 91,535 34,068,229 
1879. 3,226,942 29 685,060 
1880 4,344,519 39,840,487 
1881. 2, 5 794,401 61,774 352 
1882. eer; 6,811,521 60,504,878 


The operations of the British expeditionary forces in 
Egypt last autumn realized for the company a sum of 
2, The traffic in the month of September, when 
Lord Wolseley occupied the canal, was 246 vessels, and the 
receipts were 6.120,000f., as compared with 199 vessels and 
receipts 3,814,810f. in September, 1881. The dividend of 
the company for 1881 was 13.7 per cent,, including the 5 
per cent. interest which each share carries. The increase in 
the revenve in 1882—namely, about 9 per cent.—will prob- 
ably raise the dividend for that year to something over 20 
per cent. for each share of the nominal value of 500f, Un- 
der the Stokes Convention the further reduction in the 
surtax to the extent of 1¢f. per ton came into operation on 
Jan. 1. The effect of this will probably be to sensibly affect 
the company’s receipts for the current year. 


The Illinois Central's Omaha Trafiic. 


During the St. Paul railroad war the St. Paul & Omaha 
made an arrangement witb the Ilinois Central for making 
a freight line between Chicago and Omaha, and by makin 
very low rates from Omaha to Chicago the St. Paul 
Omaha was able to injure the traffic of tbe Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, its antagonist in this contest, while the MDlinois 
Central purposed to make low rates from Chicago to Omaha 
until it could secure a restoration of rates to Sioux City and 
some other points in Northwestern Iowa, where it 
meets the competi ion of the Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Rock Island, working in connection with the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern, and perhaps the Milwaukee & 





St. Paul The close of the contest found the St. Panl & 
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Omaha in the possession of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
and we believe that rates on the Omaha-Chicago shipments 
were then restored. Last Thursday the several roads con- 
cerned agreed to restore the rates at Sioux City, and the 
Illinois Central’s grievances are now satisfied, it appears. It 
will now probably restore its Chicago-Omaha rates ; but 
if does so it is not likely to carry a considerable part of 
the traffic, the distance being 657 miles by its route, against 
490 by the shortest lines. wee 

‘oal. 


Anthracite coal tonnages for the month (five weeks) end- 
ing Feb. 8 are reported as follows, the tonnage in each case 
beimg only that originating on the line to which it is credited : 





1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 
Phila. & Reading... .... 460,518 488,135 D. 27,617 5.7 
No. Cent., Shamokin | 
GER Sacek «65 ce tae 95,802 168,009 D. 12,207 11.3 
Summit Branch R.R. f 
Sun., Hazleton & Wilkes- 
MOI ic cathe dedcinen 5:03 3,746 623 IL. 3,223 6,6.3 
North & West Branch R. 
Baten era da aise ae 608 ..... 
Central of N. J., Lehigh 
Moss neseveeees. cncwes 404 329,359 D. 5,955 1.8 
Lehigh Valley........... 434,835 445,295 D. 10,460 2.3 
Pennsylvania & N. Y.... 15,038 15,167 D. _129 0.9 
Dela., Lacka, & Western. 350,670 342,977 I. 7,693 2.2 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co. 298,359 283,636 I. 5,723 2.0 
Pennsylvania Coal Co... 95,810 83,561 L 12,249 14.6 
State Line & Sullivan ... 5,535 3,818 I. 1,717 45.0 
Total anthracite....... 2,115,563 2,100,480 I. 15,083 0.7 


The North & West Branch road was not sous last year. 
The antbracite market is reported quiet, with a pressure to 
sell and consequent low prices. It is understood that one of 
the companies is urging sales very strongly with appar- 
ently a total disregard of price, much to the disgust of the 
more conservative managers. : 

The total tonnage of anthracite for the corresponding 
period for eight years was as follows : 


USBS 2.00. eccccccccees 2,115,563 | 1879 ..........268 eee 1,820,099 
1BBZ.....ccercecccccees 2,100,480 | 1878........... ceeeeee 1,399,548 
BOBL.... cence specece 1,BEO,081 | 1877... 0.0000 cccces 1,193,933 
TOD. wie vocnsiiseaccsd das 061,541 | 1876... ......000 soee © 1,245,232 


This year’s tonnage is the largest ever reported, notwith- 
standing the two weeks of short time included. 

Semi-bituminous tonnages reported for the month are as 
follows : 





1883. L882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Cumberland, all lines..... 152,618 191,083 D. 38,465 20. 
Huntingdon & Broad Top. 21,895 21,417 _~=siX:. 478 2.2 
East Broad Top..........- 511 10,070 D. 3,559 35.6 
Tyrone & Clearfield....... 240,106 227,752 I. 12,354 5.4 
Bellefonte & Snow Shoe.. 28,180 12,457 IL. 15,723 126.2 
Total semi-bituminous.449,310 462,779 D. 13,469 2.9 


The semi-bituminous trade at the seaboard is dull, and 
prices are nominal. 

A great increase in shipments from the Clearfield region 
is expected when the projected new lines into the region 
are completed. They will hardly be opened in time to have 
much effect on the trade this year, and their shipments will 
probably go West more than to tide-water. 

The tonnage of anthracite coal ing over the Belvidere 
Division, Pennsylvania Railroad, in January was : 


% 1883. 1882. Increase. P.c. 
S. Amboy for shipment.......... 63,954 59,332 622 7.8 
Local points on N. J. lines........ 64,027 48,737 15,290 31.4 
Co.’s use on N. J. lines .... .... 12,470 8,879 3,591 40.3 





| RS aera eee 140,451 116,948 23,503 20.1 
Of the total this year 106,605 tons were from the Lehigh 
Region and 33,846 tons from the Wyoming Region. 
Actual tonnage of coal passing over the Pennsylvania & 
New York road for the two months of its fiscal year from 
Dec. 1 to Feb. 3 was: 


1883. 1882. Decrease. P.c 

IID. Civitinnsaccessnt Kenn 159,253 184,979 25,726 13.9 
Rituminous........ a ae 68,241 76,181 7,940 10.4 
Os asics anon sakwns 227.494 261,160 33,666 12.9 


The larger part of the anthracite is from the Lehigh 
Valley road and of the bituminous from the Barclay road. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top road for the month was: 





1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Broad Top coal......  ....... 21,895 21,417 } a 7 2.2 
Cumberland coal.............. 2@,611 37,105 D. 10,494 28.3 
i ae 48,506 58,522 D. 10,016 17.1 


The Broad Top coal is mined on the line ; the Cumberland 
carried through for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Bituminous coal tonnages reported for the month are as 
follows : 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
1 













Barclay R. R. & Coal Co... 35.383 41,233 D. 5,850 14.2 
Allegheny ion, Pa. R. 67,199 665 I. 22,534 50.5 
West Penna. R.R..... 49,262 32,779 I. 16,483 50.2 
Southwest Penna. R. R. 2,756 2,543 I. 213 +08 
Peun and Westmoreland. 26,713 132,927 D. 6,214 4.7 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa. R. R... 49,063 67,116 D. 18,053 26.9 

RE nce or ee 330,376 321,263 I. 9,113 2.8 


The gains and losses in bituminous shipments very nearly 
equal each other. The largest decreases were in Barclay 
and the gas coals. The loss in the Pittsburgh Region was 
due to trouble with the miners. 

Coke tonnages for the month are reported as follows: 






1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Bellefonte & Snow Shoe........ 1,099 3,042 1,943 64. 
Allegheny Region, Pa. R. R.... 10,456 10,641 D. 185 1. 
West Penna. R. R.. .... D. 27 


Southwest Penna R. R. 


15,189 4,124 27. 
‘ee 195,855 177,709 I. 18,146 10 
Penn and Westmoreland.. 9 x 75 








Penn and West 11) 98/544 28/469 0. 
Yonnelisvilie R. | as iene oan. eae os 
Pittsburgh R.... ("70 96,829 54,797 I. 42,032 76.5 

Total coke... ............ 343,848 289,847 I. 54,001 18.6 


These tonnages are all over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and branches, no other company reporting coke tonnages. 

The coal tounage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
month was as follows. 





Originating Received 
on the line from other lines. Total. 
Anthracite........ ....... - 57,82 182,128 189,957 
Semi-bituminous...... ..... 268,286 46,063 314,349 
Bituminous................. 304,861 625 304,486 
RG sities has K<snicadece 247,099 96,749 343,848 
Re, ce ecto 879,075 275,565 1,153,640 
EI fF vinnidg pnts - Wad dinde's e's iia Waste meee ao deka és 1,017,051 
i heeracchGemaah obs 'Sasvkve'veeuess seek inecbe 136,589 
I I Oe asin oink Sivoccccicccesessaecevesese 13. 


A change in the form of reports make a detailed compari- 
son impossible. It must be remembered that, as the state- 
ments are made by weeks, the total for 1882 includes one 
day’s shipments more than for this year. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the first discovery and 
use of anthracite coal was celebrated by a meeting of the 
Historical Society at Wilkesbarre, Pa., Feb. 10. The cele- 
bration closed by a social meeting in the room in which the 
first anthracite coal] fire was made, the room being warmed 
by a fire in the same grate which was used experimentally 
for the then unknown and untried fuel. 











Chicago coal receipts for the nine months from May 1 to 
Jan. 31 were as follows: 








-——Anthracite.—- -——Bituminous.--— 
1882-83. 1881-82. 1882-83. 1881-82, 
Ge cchbeckexe 629,385 565,161 274,908 284,431 
By rail.............. S5a,452 383,593 1,989,157 1,649,140 
I cinta Gala 982,837 948,754 2,264,065 1,933,571 
Per cent. by rail.... 36.0 40.4 12.1 14.7 


The total increase in anthracite was 34,083 tons, or 3.6 
per cent.;in bituminous, 330,494 tons, or 17.1 per cent. 
The total receipts of all kinds were 3,246,902 tons in 
1882-83, against 2,882,325 tons in 1881-82, an increase of 
364,577 tons, or 12.7 per cent. Coke is included in bitu- 
minous coal. 

A statement issued from the office of the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania Railroad gives the shipments of Cumberland 
coal for 41 years as follows: 


es oo, Sener 





Chesapeake & Ohio Canal.... ...........-s-.0esee0s . 13,171,416 
PEIN TL Es nes & ccued one Casa Oo tavae “ebsaebe 1,645,336 
Weta so pi She Sey ee LE ied 41,448,852 


The heaviest shipments made in any one year were 
2.674,101 tons in 1873. The largest tonnage carried by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was 1,780,710 tons in 1878, 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 879,838 tons in 1875. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Feb. 10 
were 29,373 tons. The total shipments this year to Feb. 10 
were 181,991 tons. 

oe, ee eee, ees 

The Northern Pacific and Union Pacific roads have issued 
the following joint circular addressed to officers and agents 
of connecting lines, and to shippers of freight: 

‘* Owing to numerous and expensive mistakes that have 
been made because of the resemblance of the initials ‘ N. P.’ 
and ‘U. P.’ (for Northern Pacific and Union Pacific respec- 
tively), and to the liability of bill clerks to substitute one 
of these initials for the other, a special request is hereby 
made that on and after Feb. 1, 1883, no freight be received, 
destined to points in the territory of Montana, on or via the 
above-named roads, upon expense bills, bills of lading, or 
shipping orders, in which the initials ‘U. P.’ or ‘N. P.’ are 
used, but that when the route is designated it be required 
that the words ‘Northern Pacific’ or ‘Union Pacific’ be writ- 
ten out in full.” 


Rates to Points North and West of St. Paul, 


Commissioner Carman, of the Northwestern Traffic Asso- 
ciation, has issued the following circular: ‘‘ It being under- 
stood by the members of this Association that rates are being 
guoted by our Eastern and Southern connections from 
Chicago and common points to points on the Northern 
Pacific and St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways on basis of rates named on tariffs 
issued by individual roads in this Association prior to its or- 
ganization, viz., Oct. 2, 1882, we therefore give notice that 
the lines in this Association will not protect any rates here- 
tofore published by any road in the Association from 
Chicago, Milwaukee, or common points, or from St. Paul, 
Minnesota Transfer, or Minneapolis to points on the North- 
ern Pacific, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, or Canadian 
Pacific railways. Until some arrangement can be made 
with those railways for guaranteed rates between St. Paul, 
Minnesota Transfer and Minneapolis and their points, the 
lines in this Association can only quote rates between 
Chicago, Milwaukee and common points, and St. Paul, Min- 
nesota Trausfer, or Minneapolis.” 

Forwarding Freight Consigned to or from a 

Connecting Road. 

The Iowa Railroad Commission Dec. 9 rendered a deci- 
sion which is reported as follows: 

L. H. Dalhoff & Co., of Burlington, were the complain- 
ants, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany and the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway the 
respondents. L. H. Dalhoff & Co. are merchants, located at 
Burlington. They complain that goods shipped by them 
Oct. 15, 1882, from —— to Solomon, a_ point 
on the Omaha Branch of the abash, St. Louis & Pacific 
Railway, in Mills County, were not delivered at 
Solomon until about Nov. 20. Mr. T. J. Potter, General 
Manager of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
says in reply to a copy of the complaint that the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy has handled none of the freight 
referred to. The goods, it appears from the evidence re- 
ceived, were shipped by the Chicago, Burlington & Kansas 
City Railway from Burlington to Sedan, a junction of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Kansas City Railway, for the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway, from whence they 
were forwarded to Humeston and there held until Nov. 20. 

Mr. A. C. Bird, General Freight Agent of the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific Railway, admits the delay of the goods at 
Humeston, and says the delay was caused by the route se- 
lected by the shippers. Complainant says in answer to this 
that if the Wabdsh, St. Louis & Pacific could not take the 
goods to the destination they should not have accepted 
them. The goods could have been shipped to Malvern 
or Shenandoah, within 15 miles of the destination, where 
the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific crosses the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, but the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company refuse goods fur that section because the 
Wabash will not receive goods from the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy shipped from Burlington, except at certain 
designated points, for the reason that the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy would get pay for the long haul and the 
Wabash pay for the short haul, and that the route by the 
Wabash is the longer route. 

The Wabash denies refusing to receive goods from the 
Burlington except at designated points. Messrs. Dalhoff & 
Co. say they are losing their trade in the localities men- 
tioned in consequence of the want of harmony among the 
railroads through whom they should promptly reach their 
customers, and ask guarantees for the future, which is the 
only object aimed at by the complainant. It is not consid- 
ered necessary to enter into a minute investigation to deter- 
mine which company has been at fault. 

The board is of the opinion that the oe has the right 
to select the route that may be desired. It is the duty of 
the railroad officers to receive the freight over their respec- 
tive lines, and bill it as the shipper desires. The long haul 
may be desirable to the carrier, but the convenience of the 
shipper should have primary consideration. The observance 
of this principle will give quite as much equality in the dis- 
tribution of freights as arbitrary dictation by the carrier. 
No one else can determine for the shipper as well and 


4\so satisfactory to himself how he wants to reach his 


market, and any other policy will be productive of dissat- 
isfaction. Messrs. Dalhoff & Co. have the right to ship 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to Malvern 
or Shenandoah, and it is the duty of the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific Railway Company to receive goods at 
these points and carry them to Solomon, Imogene, and other 
points on their line at their customary local rates, where no 
point rate is arranged for, just as it is the duty of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company to haul goods 
short distances over their line which traversed longer dis- 
tances over the Wabash, Any other conclusion would cripple 
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trade without giving any benefit to the carrier. Freight 
naturally seeks the nearest or quickest, or cheapest route to 
market. and the fewer obstacles it meets with the better for 
the public. Freight, if allowed to enjoy this freedom, will 
distribute itself more satisfactorily over the railroads than 
if arrested and diverted by the carriers. 





RAILROAD LAW. 
Discrimination in Pennsylvania, 

Four anti-discrimination bills are pending before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. The most important is one which 
was introduced into the Senate by Mr, Gordon, and referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. It contains 18 sections and 
makes it a misdemeanor pnnishable with heavy fines and 
imprisonment for any railroad director or official to deny 
equal rights to any person or to make any discrimination 
whatever in tolls, freights or facilities, It declares both 
minor officials who obey and superiors who give orders to be 
punishable. It makes null and void all contracts by which 
corporations acquire rival lines, and punishes the offending 
directors. It prohibits common carriers from mining or 
manufacturing articles for transportation or purchasing any 
property except for transportation purposes, and declares 
all contracts in violation to be null and void. It punishes 
directors who allow employés to-be interested in any fur- 
nishing of supplies, and makes it a misdemeanor to give or 
receive free passes except in the case of employés. If any 
public official accepts one, the mere acceptance shall be 
deemed a bribe. It shall be an offence to compromise any 
violation of the act. Informers are to be allowed one hun- 
dred dollars for their personal expenses, and plaintiffs shall 
receive full compensation for injuries. If any board of 
directors violate the law the charter shall be forfeited. 
Combinations to regulate the prices of coal or other articles 
shall be punished. A Board of Revision shall be named by 
the Legislature, which shall fix all rates and classify all 
goods, and shall meet every six months. The same class of 
goods shall be charged always at the same rate per mile, 
whether for long or short distances. When lines extend be- 
yond the state, it shall be a misdemeanor for them to charge 
more for carrying outside of the state than within, and local 
rates shall be proportionately reduced whenever through 


rates are reduced. The Board of Revision shall have in- 
quisitorial powers. 





Right of Stockholders to Vote on Leases and 
Consolidation. 


In his opinion in the suit of the Metropolitan Elevated Co. 
to set aside the so-called merger contract with the Manhat- 
tan Co., Judge Barrett, of the New York Supreme Court, 
says: 

‘* The agreement in question was made by the directors of 
the respective railroads without consulting stockholders. 
There can be no doubt that the law of this state, as settled, 
vests in the board of directors the exclusive power to man- 
age the concerns of the corporation; that is, all its lawful 
business under the charter. But I know of no authority for 
the proposition that the directors may make organic or 
fundamental changes looking to the practical obliteration 
of the corporation as a distinct and independent legal entity. 
It is one thing to say that the stockholders can do no cor- 
porate act, can make no valid contract for the corporation, 
cannot even compel the board of directors to do an act con- 
trary to its own judgment. But it is quite another matter 
to say that they shall have no voice with regard to organic 
and fundamental changes. I am satisfied that it was never 
the Legislature’s intention to permit so far-reaching a 
measure to be set in motion without the usual stockholders’ 
consultation. Ifso wide a departure from first principles 
had been contemplated, the ianguage conferring this 
extraordinary power upon the directors could not have 
been too specific and unmistakable. For the grant 
of such a power is not only contrary to the licy 
of the law, but contrary also to the legislative 
gocy as expressed in numerous other enactments, * * * 

he effect of various incidents which might be pointed out— 
that is, whether or not they would be likely to affect the 
dissentients injuriously—is not to be considered for a 
moment. It is not for the Court to decide such questions, 
nor to assume, in the absence of specific words, that the 
Legislature meant to decide them for stockholders, whomay 
“cape to decide them for themselves. * * * It would 

grossly unjust to set the machinery in motion whereby 
such a change through such processes is to be effected 
without consulting the corporations, that is, the corporators, 
and it cannot be that the Legislature meant to work such 
injustice by conferring the exclusive power contended for 
upon the boards of directors and by depriving the stock- 
holders of all preliminary expression of opinion, * * * 

‘* Tt all comes to this, that there is nothing in the act of 
1879 which affeets the familiar rule that fundamental 
changes in the purpose and object, or in the capital and 
membership of a corporation, can only be made after they 
have been submitted to and approved by the stockholders in 
the regular way.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific Junc- 
tion.—At a recent meeting of the shareholders in London, 
statements were submitted which embraced the foliowing 
points : The company was formed to acquire interests in and 
to uudertake the completion of three railroads, the Vicks- 
burg & Meridian (142 miles), running from Meridian, the 
southern terminus of the Alabama Great Southern,to Vicks- 
burg ; the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific (189 miles), run- 
ning from Delta, opposite Vicksburg, to Shreveport, in 
Texas, and thence to the Texas state line, where it joins the 
Texas Pacific road; and the New Orleans & Northeastern 
(about 200 miles), commencing at Meridian and going direct 
to New Orleans. The Vicksburg & Meridian and the New 
Orleans & Northeastern are connected with the Alabama 
Great Southern at Meridian, and form, practically, exten- 
sions of that line, the New Orleans & Northeastern running 
south and the Vicksburg & Meridian due west. The 20 
miles from Shreveport to the Texas state line, in pursuance 
of anold agreement, are now worked by the Texas & Pacific. 
This portion of the road will revert to this company on Jan. 
1, 1884. This company also controls the lease of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern road, ‘‘and thereby secure a most valuable 
northern outlet for the traffic of their system.” Thus the 
Southern system, with the aid of that important link in the 
chain, the Alabama Great Southern, has been placed in prac- 
tical connection with the various western, northern and 
eastern roads which converge at Cincinnati. At New Or- 
leans a local and suburban line, called the Spanish Fort 
Railroad, has been purchased. To provide adequate terminal 
accommodations in New Orleans extensive premises, known 
as the Compress property, have been purchased, the direc- 
— being advised that no better depot could be found in the 
city. 

Baltimore & Ohio.—Tbis company has finished the 
work of rebuilding and changing to standard gauge the 
recently purchased Pittsburgh Southern road from Wash- 
ington, Pa., as far as Finleyville, and the work is being 








pushed toward Pittsburgh. 
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Work will be begun, as soon as the weather will permit, 
on the completion of the short line from Washington, Pa., 
to the Pittsburgh Division. 


Boston & Albany.—At the annual meeting in Boston, 
Feb. 14, the stockholders voted again to ratify the issue of 
bonds made to pay for the state stock, this being made 
necessary by the technical poy noes A the previous ac- 
tion. It was also voted that Moses Kimball, John Cum- 
mings and Charles 8. Sargent be appointed to sperave and 
ratify all bonds and all notes payable at peri of more 
than twelve months from the date thereof, which may 
hereafter be issued by the road, and that the at and 
certificate of either of them shall be sufficient. motion to 
stop the running of trains over the road on Sunday was laid 
on the table. 


Boston Elevated.—A strong effort is being made to 
carry through the Massachusetts Legislature the charter for 
an elevated railroad in Boston, which failed to pxss last 

ear. Arguments for and — the road are now being 

eard in committee. The line proposed is of the Meigs 
single-rail pattern, and is to run F acim my some of the princi- 
pal streets of the city. 


Boston & Lowell and Concord.—It has been under- 
stood for some time that the agreement for the joint opera- 
tion of the Boston & Lowell and the Concord roads was not 
working smoothly, and on Feb. 13 the following notice was 
iss ied by the Presidents of the two companies: 

** The business arrangement beretotore existing between 
the Boston & Lowell Railroad Corporation and the Concord 
Railroad Corporation for the operation and management of 
the several railroads owned and leased by them has been 
terminated by mutual a meut, said termination to take 
effect at the close of business on the 28th instant.” 

It does not appear that there has been any quarrel or 
serious difference between the two companies. The agree- 
ment, however, owing to the decision of the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court against the contract first made, was 
necessarily somewhat loose and indefinite in terms, and ex- 
perience proved that it was not possible to work conveni- 
ently under it. There issome talk of a new arrangement, 
but a better one is hardly possible witbout seme legislative 
action, and that will be difficult, if not pap to secure, 
for the reason that there is in New Hampshire a very strong 
feeling against railroad consolidation, and, apparently, a 
fear of the absorption of the local companies by the stronger 
Boston lines. 

Meantime it is understood that the relations of the Lowell 
and the Concord roads will be friendly, and that they will 
continue to exchange business and work in close connection 
with each other, divisions of through rates being made as 
before the agreement for joint operation was made. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—The formation 
of this new company by the eonsolidation of the Buffalo, 
New York & Philadelphia, the Buffalo, Pittsburgh & West- 
ern, the Oil City & Chicago and the Olean & Salamanca 
companies has been completed, the necessary certificates 
filed and the organization completed. 

The lines of the consolidated company will be divided, for 
operating purposes, as follows: River Division, New Castle, 
Pa., to Olean, N. Y.; Pittsburgh Division, Oil City, Pa., to 
Buffalo, N. Y., with the Union and Fair Point branches: 
Buffalo Division, Buffalo to Emporium, Pa., with the Cler- 
mont Branch; Rochester Division, Olean, N. Y., to Roches- 
ter, with branch to Swains; Narrow-Gauge Division, Olean, 
N. Y., to Kinzua, Pa., and Eldred, Pa., to Bradford. 


Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—At the adjourned 
meeting last week the stockholders voted to ratify the con- 
solidation with the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia, the 
Olean & Salamanca and the Oil City & Chicago, under the 
pame of Buffalo, New York & Philadelpbia. Under the 
agreement of merger, the capital stock of the new company 
will be equal to the total capital of the several companies, 
and the new company will assume all the liabilities of the 
several companies merged. The holders of the common and 

referred stock of the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia 
ilway Co. and the Olean & Salamanca Railroad Co. will 
receive 20 per cent. additional stock in kind, payable out of 
the stock now in the treasury of the Buffalo, Pittsburgh & 
Western Railroad Co. The stockholders of the Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh & Western Railroad Co. and of the Oil City & 
Chicago Railroad Co. (other than the Buffalo, Pittsburgh & 
Western Co.) will receive share for share. The Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh & Western Railroad Co. will receive share for 
share for all the stock of the Oil City & Chicago Co. remain- 
ing in its treasury after deducting the 20 per cent. to be 
paid to the stockholders of the Buffalo, New York & Phila- 
delphia and the Olean & Salamanca. 


Central Pacitic.—A suit has been begun on behalf of 
the state of California to recover from this company certain 
interest paid by the state. The suit is based on the alleged 
violation of anagreement made in consideration of the state 
aid given to the railroad company. By an act of the Legis- 
lature, dated April 4, 1864, the state agreed to assist in the 
building of a line from Sacramento to the eastern boundary 


of California, by paying interest on an issue of bonds to be | $3.985. 


made by the company not exceeding $12,000,000, bearing 
interest at 7 per cent., in semi-annual am. and paya- 
ble within 20 years after January, 1865. The nt was 
made to the company on condition that all official business 
should be done for the state free of charge. The Bees oon | 
accepted all the conditions, but has, it is charged, refused 
> transport convicts and lunatics over the road free of 
charge. 


Central Vermont.—The Boston Advertiser of Feb. 10 
says: ‘* The progress of the negotiations for a rehabilitation 
of the Central Vermont, though slow, is apparently sure, 
and unless some unforeseen obstacle should present itself, it 
is believed the plan will be carried to success within a short 
time. As has been stated, the scheme required the assent of 
a majority in interest of the holders of the trust and debt 
and of the Vermont & Canada stock before Jan. 1, which 
time was subsequently extended to Feb. 1. On that date 
the assents of about four-fifths of the trust \lebt and 17,877 
of the 80,060 shares of Vermont & Canada stock had been 
secured, and 4,433 more of the latter have been since re- 
ceived. Of the 17,877 shares mentioned, certificates repre- 
senting 7,584 shares have been deposited with the American 
Lan & Trust Co., the trustee under the plan of re- 
organization, and agreements representing the remaining 
10,293 shares have been similarly deposited, of which the 
following is the form: 

“*The —— as holder of ———shares of the capital 
stock of the Vermont & Canad: Railroad Co., hereby 
assents to the plan of reorganization adopted and put forth 
by the directors of the Central Vermont Railroad Co. 
at their meeting held Nov. 22, 1882, and will deliver up, 
transfer and assign his said shares pursuant to said plan, in 
exchange for the new 5 percent. mortgage bonds therein 
described, whenever by doing so he can receive his quota of 
said new mortgage bonds in exchange for his said shares 
under said plan.’ 

“These agreements were accompanied by proxies creat- 
ing William G. Shaw of Burlington, Vt., attorney, with 
power to vote the stock in pursuance of the plan, and were 





distributed to the stockholders in pursuance of resolutions 
adopted by the directurs of the Vermont & Canada, Nov. 
27, 1882, with a recommendation that the offer of the Cen- 
tral Vermont be accepted. The mortgage under which the 
reorganization is to be carried out is to be drawn to the 
satisfaction of B. F. Fifield, counsel for the Central Ver- 
mont, and William G. Shaw, counsel for the Vermont & 
Canada, and those gentlemen are presumed to be engaged 
in preparing the document.” 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—lt is stated that this 
company will execute a consolidated mortgage for $10,- 
500,000, a sufficient amount to be reserved to provide for 
all existing debts, and the balance issued as reguired for 
improvements of the road, branches and additional terminal 
property in Chicago. ; 


Cincinnati & Eastern.— At aspecial meeting in Cin- 
cinnvati last week the stockholders voted to increase the capi- 
tal stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, in order to provide 
means for the proposed extension from Portsmouth, O., to 
Gallipolis. 


Connotton Valley.—This company will, it is stated, 
shortly issue a circular to holders of its securities asking for 
subscriptions to the amount of $600,000 or $700,000, for 
the purpose of extending the Straitsville Division from 
Coshocton, O., to Zanesville, and to complete the terminal 
facilities in Cleveland and provide additional equipment. 


Georgia Pacific.—The following official statement is 
issued under date of Jan 31: 

‘*From Atlanta to Anniston is 103 miles. Of this there 
have been laid 100 miles, leaving a gap of 3 miles, the grad- 
ing of which is done, and the steel rails for which have gone 
forward. The road is being operated from Atlanta toa 
point near Edwardsville, say 70 miles, and it is expected 
that trains will run through to Auniston within a month. 

‘From Anniston to the Coosa River is 23 miles, of which 
20 miles are graded and the balance will soon be done. The 
steel rail for this 23 miles has been bought for March de- 
livery. P. is being made on the masonry of the 
Coosa River bridge. 

“From the Coosa River to Birmingham is 41 miles, of 
which 11 miles have been graded, and upon the balance of 
which large forces of laborers are engaged. It is expected 
that trains will run through from Atlanta to Birmingham 
by Nov. 1, 1883. 

‘*From Birmingham to Columbus is 125 miles. No work 
has yet been entered upon from Birmingham west; but 
from Columbus east 43'4 miles have been laid, and 84 
miles have been graded; 13 miles additional are under con- 
tract, to be ee in April. on which the grading is 
well advanced, large forces of laborers being engaged. The 
steel rail for this 211¢ miles has been bought, and has gone 
forward in part. 

“From Columbus to Johnsonville, on the Sunflower River, 
surveys have been made, but no work has been done. 

‘* Between Columbus and Aberdeen and Bexar Lake and 
Aberdeen, surveys have been made and some little grading 
has been done—this work, however, being now suspended. 

‘From Aberdeen west to Grenada surveys have been 
made, but no work has been done. 

‘** There is a narrow-gauge-road (formerly the Greenville, 
Columbus & Birmingham Railroad), of 52 miles—say 2914 
miles from Johnsonville to Greenville, and a branch of 2214 
miles from Stoneville to Sharkey; 101¢ miles of this branch 
(from Arcola to Sharkey) were built by this company since 
its purchase of the bonds and stock of the Greenville, Colum- 
bus & Birmingham Railroad Co. The old mortgage bonds 
en this road have been taken up and cancelled by the 
Richmond & Danville Extension Co., and the property is 
covered by the Georgia Pacific mortgage. 

“There is also a connecting road between the Atlanta and 
Charlotte Air Line and the Georgia Pacific, of say 4 miles, 
running around Atlanta, thus securing to the Georgia 
Pacific a most valuable connection, about 6 miles shorter 
than the existing one in and through the city. On this con- 
necting road 114 miles have been laid with steel rail, and 
the remaining 244 miles are graded and will be laid early in 
February, the rail being at hand.: 

‘*Tne road bas been carefully located and is being well 
built, within the limits of reasonable cost. Neat and com- 
modious depots, etc., have been and are being put up, and 
there are evidences of improvement all along the line. 

“That portion of the road in operation between Atlanta 
and Anniston is provided with a sufficient equipment for 
present business, and the full equipment of $2,000 per mile 
for this 103 miles has been bought and is going forward. 
The business thus far developed is quite as good as was ex- 
pected, and the prospects for the future are encouraging. 

“*The Greenville road, 52 miles, as above, is equipped and 
in successful operation, giving promise of paying interest on 
$8,500 per mile for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1882, or say, 
for the 52 miles, $26,520 net per annum.” 

The total length of the line from Atlanta, Ga., to Green- 
vill2, Miss., is thus 348 miles, of which 197 miles are laid 
with track, 45 miles graded and 46 under contract, leav- 
ing 60 miles on which work {has not yet been begun. 
The amount expended on the road to Jan. 31 has been 

.985,000; amount required to complete it estimated at 
$3,050,000. The total authorized issue of 6 per cent. first- 
mortgage bonds is $3,480,000, being $10,000 per mile. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—It is stated that negotiations 
are now in progress for the lease of this road to the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
jointly. The details of the lease have not yet been arranged, 
and the terms have not been made public, but itis said that 
the lessees will jointly guarantee dividends on the preferred 
stock, and probably a small dividend on the common stock. 


Hartford & Connecticut Valley.—This company last 
year pro to issue new 6 per cent., 25-year bonds to 
build the extension of the road to Holyoke. Subscriptions 
were received for these bonds, and 40 per cent. was paid in. 
When the controlling interest in the road was sold to the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Co., the extension was 
abandoned, and it was announced that these subscriptions 
would be bought in at 105. A few of the subscribers, how- 
ever, have refused to accept these terms, and now demand 
that the bonds be issued to them on payment of the balance 
of their subscriptionus. The ae gn refuses to do this, 
however, and an interesting legal question may be raised. 


Illinois Central.—This company makes the following 
statement of earnings for the month of January: 








1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

In Ilinois.. .......... $531,262 $588,261 D. $56,999 9.7 
eee 179.948 158.483 D. 38.535 244 
Southern Div.......... 407,410 272,709 I. 134,701 49.3 
Rane $1,058,620 $1,019,453 I. $39,167 3.8 


The Southern Division (Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans 
road) oppeere now in the statements for the first time. 

The Land rtment reports sales of 3,886.26 acres of 
land for $17,547.82 in January, 1883. The cash collections 
were $16,940.04 for the month. 


Illinois, Iowa & Nebraska.—Tbis company bas been 
organized to build a railroad from Peoria, I\l,, to Sioux 
City, Ia., by the most direct practicable line. 








Illinois Midland.—The report of the special master on 
the administration of the former receivers of this road has 
been prepared and was presented to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court this week. 

It is reported that negotiations are in progress fora sale 
of the bondholders’ interest in the road, but the name of the 
purchaser has not been made public. 


International, of Florida.—This company asks a 
charter for a railroad from the Georgia line through the 
whole length of the state of Florida to Key West, the line to 
pass through Tampa or reach that place by a branch. 
Among the incorporators are Gen. John B. Gordon, of 
Georgia; Wm. 1). Watson and Nathaniel Green. of Eng- 
land; Dr. Edward Warren, of France; Hugh J, Jewett, of 
New York, and Maj. Robert W. Hunter, of Virginia. The 
length of the contemplated road is estimated at 400 miles, 
and the bill provides that the state of Florida shall grant 
the company 15,000 acres of land for each mile of road 
completed, in return for the ‘*‘large amount of traftic and 
trade through the entire length of the State to and from the 
West Indies, Mexico and Central and South America,” 
which it is claimed the construction of the rcad would se- 
cure. Under the bill the company is also granted the privi- 
lege of holding, owning and hiring such vessels, propelled 
either by sails or steam, as may be requisite to connect with 
the proposed railroad for the purpose of conveying mails, 
freight or passengers. 


Kansas Southern & Texas.—Tbhis company has been 
incorporated to build a railroad from McPherson, Kap., 
southward across the Indian Territory to the Texas line. 


Little Falls, Dolgeville & Piseco Lake.—The map 
of this road as located has been duly filed. The line is from 
Little Falls, N. Y., on the New York Central road, to Dolge- 
ville, and thence to Piseco Lake in Hamilton County. e 
length of the road is36 miles, and the line rises 409 ft. from 
Little Falls to the summit at Manheim, and then falls 37 ft. 
to the terminus at Piseco Lake. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—At the annual 
meeting, Feb. 13, the stockholders voted to approve and 
ratify the issue of $1,000,000 collateral trust bonds, as 
proposed by the directors. 


Manhattan.—In the New York Supreme Court this 
week Judge Barrett gave a decision denying the applica- 
tion for an order to restrain the Metropolitan Eleva Co. 
from continuing its suit to set aside the so-called merger 
agreement. He held that the action is a proper one, and 
that there is no reason why it should be enjoined.' 

The same judge also gavea decision granting the motion 
of the Metropolitan Co, to’ continue the injunction against 
the carrying out of the merger agreement of Nov. 14, 1881. 
The opinion ho'ds that the agreement is void, not havin 
been authorized or approved by the stockholders, an 
further that grave doubt would be cast upon its validity in 
any case by the composition of the boards of directors of the 
companies making the agreement. 

These decisions give an important advantage to the 
Metropolitan stockholders who have opposed the merger 
agreement with the Manhattan. 


Meherrin Valley.—This road is now completed from its 
ae with the Seaboard & Roanoke at Margarettsville, 
v. C., northwest to Warrens, Va.,4 miles. Work is being 
pushed towards Hicksford on the Petersburg road, 16 miles 
from Margarettsville. Considerable shipments of cotton 
and lumber already pass over the road, and it is expected to 
be a valuable feeder to the Seaboard & Roanoke, The com- 
pany purposes extending the road from Hicksford west to 
Danville, through a section of country now without railroad 
facilities. 

Memphis & Charleston.—No conclusion has been 
reached as to the termination of the lease of this road to the 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. The latest report is 
that the Memphis & Charleston Co. will not pay the money 
demanded by the lessee, but will bring suit to have the 
lease set aside. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Mexican Financier of Jan, 27: 

The division of the Mexican National Railroad from 
Toluca to Maravatio will be opened to public travel, Feb. 1. 
General Manager John Scullin, Wm. Cross Buchanan, Con- 
sulting Engineer and G. W. Vaughn, Engineer-in Chief, 
have published letters in the official paper guaranteeing the 
safety of the road. This action was necessary on acconot 
of the adverse decision of Government Ins r Ibarrola, 
who refused to recommend the formal opening of the road. 
The Department of Public Works bas given the necessary 
authorization under the condition that, until the road-bed is 
further strengthened, the speed of trains shall not exceed 15 
miles an hour. 

The Internaticnal Construction Co., in compliance with the 
terms of its concession, has published in the Diario Official 
a list of the officers and directors of the road, with a brief 
statement of work done to date. The formal surveys for the 
road were commenced at the Rio Grande in November, 
1881, and construction begun Nov. 27, 1882. The compan 
has issued no obligations. Reports from the Rio Grande 
state the progress of construction at the rate of a mile 
aday. (This is the Huntington or Southern Pacific line 
from El Paso.) 


Mississippi, Albuquerque & Interoceanic.—The 
House Committee on Indian Affairs has reported adversely 
ou this pnme & petition to Congress for leave to build a 
railroad through the Indian Territory. The report says that 
the Committee failed to find any evidence that the company 
bas =~ built any railroad, or that it has any money to 
build one. 


Mississippi Valley.—A New Orleans dispatch rts 
that the grading of this road is now substantially completed 
along the bank of the Mississippi from New Orleans west. 
ward to College Point, La., a distance of 56 miles. Track- 
laying is in progress between New Orleans and Red Church. 


Mutual Union Telegraph.—An agreement bas been 
concluded for the lease of this company’s lines to the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. for 999 years, the rental to be the 
interest (6 per cent.) on $5,000,000 bonds, 144 per cent. 
dividends on the $10,000,000 stock and a yearly payment 
of $50,000 to the sinking fund. The agreement also includes 
the dismissal of all the suits now pending between the two 
companies. It is understood that there will be a general 
consolidation of oflices, and that the Mutual Union lines 
will be connected with those of the Western Union wher- 
ever possible. 


Natchez, Red River & Texas.—This company has 
now completed its road to Cross oe, La., 33¢ miles 
beyond the late terminus and 1414 mi from the eastera 
terminus at Vidalia. Work is now in progress on a long pile 
bridge over Cross Bayou. 


Nevada & Oregon.—Mr. D. W. Balch, who claims to 
be President of this company, hes just filed an extraordi- 
nary document with the Secretary of State of Nevada as 
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the report required by law. Init Mr. Balch says: “Of the 
amount and nature of the indebtedness of the company it is 
impossible to speak with any accuracy, in consequence of 
the books, vouchers and accounts being stolen, lost and mis- 
laid by the former officers ‘of the company, beyond the 
bonded debt of the company. Amount of mortgage, 
$3,000,000; bonds negotiated, $310,000; bonds in treasury, 
$290,000; floating debt, including all claims and demands 
against the company of whatever nature, $250,000. 

“No dividend has ever been declared by this accursed cor- 
poration, and it is safe to bet that none ever willbe. The 
company owns no cars or eugines; those on the road are 
owned by private parties. 

“The net profits of this road have been nothing, as the 
corporation was conceived in iniquity and born in fraud. 
Every honest friend of the enterprise has been swindled and 
robbed, and disaster has overtaken all persons who have 
been connected with it in any capacity.” 


New York Central & Hudson River.—Articles of 
incorporation have been filed by the East Buffalo Terminal 
Co., covering a short branch of this roadin the city of Buf- 
falo. a 

This road has had considerable trouble from snow during 
the past week. The passenger tracks of the main line have 
been kept pretty clear, but there has been much delay in 


the movement of freight. On some of the branch lines all | y; 


business was stopped for several days. 
there has not been much delay. 


New York City & Northern.—The New York Hvening 
Post says: ‘‘ We have received the following respecting the 
foreclosure of the first mortgage of the New York City & 
Northern Railroad Co. from parties conversant with the 
details. In tember last the holders of a iy; hes 

y 


East of Syracuse 


amount of the four million mortgage of the New York 

& Northern Railroad Co., of which the Central Trust Co. of 
this city is trustee, by appropriate action instructed the 
Trust Co. to institute a suit against the railroad company 


and others for the foreclosure of the mortgage, because. of: 


the default in payment of the interest which accrued on 
May last. The Railroad Co. and other defendants demurred 
to the complaint on the ground that, by the terms cf the 
mortgage, a continuous default of one year must elapse be- 
fore the bondholders could enforce any right of foreclosure 
for the non-payment of interest. This demurrer was argued 
before Judge more at the Special Term of the Supreme 
Court in January, and his decision has lately been filed 
overruling the demurrer, but with leave to the company to 
answer upon terms. This decision assures to the bond- 
holders their right to foreclose this mortgage for the non- 
payment of any coupon as it shall mature, and under the 
statutes of this state, as they now exist, upon such fore- 
closure, if the mortgage property is so situated that it can- 
not be advantageously sold in parcels, the entire property 
covered by the mortgage may be put up and sold; and this, 
although the principal sum secured by the mortgage has not 
become due.” 


New York & New England.—This company has put 
up electric signals at the bridge over the Connecticut River 
at Hartford. 

During the month of January there were transferred 
across the Hudson River at Newburg eastward 3,025 
loaded carsand 28 empty cars; of the loaded cars 1,674 
carried coal, The transfer westward carried 424 loaded and 
3,006 empty cars. making the total number of cars ferried 
across the river 6,483, an average of 209 cars a day. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—This com- 
Loner Ree lately = up at the Norwalk draw-bridge signals 
similar to those in use on the Boston & Albany and other 
roads. These signals are described as follows: “ At each 

end of the draw is an interlocking machine with five levers, 

protected from the weather and from unauthorized use by 
asmall cabin. Lever No. 1 works a semaphore signal about 

1,900 ft. from the draw, known as the distance signal. 

Lever No. 2 works another ae signal about 800 ft. 

from the draw, known asthe home signal. Both of these 
- semaphore arms, in case of breakage of the wire connec- 

tions, go to iar automatically. Both the distance and 
the home signal posts are fitted with powerful lamps for 
night use, showing red when the arm shows danger and 
green when trains may pass cautiously, it being proper to 
run across all important bridges at a somewhat reduced 
ayant Lever No. 3 works a bolt which locks a switch in 
the main track about 600 ft. from the draw. This bolt can- 
not be thrown unless the switch is accurately set for the 
main track. Lever No. 4 works the switch leading toa 
spur siding running off some 1,200 ft. to a gravel pit. 
Lever No. 5 works the lock of the bolt holding the draw in 
place. Before the bridge can be unlocked, that the draw 
may be opened for the passage of a vessel, these levers must 
all be thrown in the order given. Lt is physically impos- 
sible to use them in any other order, the interlocking pre- 
venting the draw-tender or signal-man from moving the 
higher numbered lever until he has first moved the aes 
number. Supplemental apparatus is provided by which the 
electric current is made use of to indicate to the signal-man 
in the cabins respectively the approach of trains when at a 
distance of one and one-quarter miles iu either direction, 
that the draw may not be opened and travel delayed un- 
necessarily. Electricity is also availed of to indicate in the 
cabins the position of the semaphore arms at the distance 
signal posts.” 


Norfolk & Western.—The New River Division is now 
completed toa point 68 miles from the junction with the 
main line at New River, Va., leaving only about 6 miles to 
complete the line to the terminus at Pocahontas. It is ex- 
eigen that the division will be completed and fully opened 
= traffic by the end of March, when shipments of coal will 

gin. 

Northern Adirondack.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in New York to build a railroad 
from Moira, N. Y., on the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain 
road, southward to St. Regis Falls, a distance of 1114 miles, 


Ohio & Mississippi.-—Receiver Douglas reports to the 
Court as follows for January : 


RAR NAOMPEET Sn Vourrb.ton, 05's. cgueeiscase cekees $288,149 
525,149 





th cts et Petia beens t senasicageXsee das oceckicrt’ 13,298 
a at icinitre ie bis onas acc ceapenetdeedésnascoee 693,872 
Cash, Feb, De..i seis. isncwee: oe Eh lat ce $119,426 


The disbursements exceeded the receipts by $168,723 for 
the month, The payments included $240,000 for coupons. 


Osceola & Malden Short Line.--This company has 
been organized to arailroad from Osceola, Ark., north- 
ward about 60 miles to Malden, Mo.. on the Texas & St. 
Louis road. The distance is about 60 miles. 


Pennsylvania.—The Philadelphia Ledger of Feb. 14 
e are authorized to state that there is no truth in the 
report, which has: been for a day or two, that the 
Pennsylvania Railread management intended to ask the an- 
pr Se orize another increase 
° ;. 





-stockholders 
rumor, which originated in New York, has 


steadily grown, as such stories do, until it yesterday 
reached the colossal proportions of $20,000,000 proposed 
increase.” d 

Two additional tracks are to be laid on the main line be- 
tween Harrisburg, Pa., and Middletown, which will make 
five tracks between those points. Itis probable that these 
additional tracks will be continued to the junction with the 
Columbia loop lie. 

Arrangements have been made to consolidate feur of the 
minor leased lines in New Jersey, the Camden & Burlington 
County, the Pemberton & Hightstown, the Pemberton & Sea 
Shore and the Philadelphia & Long Branch. The consoli- 
dated company will be called the Philadelphia & Long 
Branch, and its line will extend from Camden to Point 
Pleasant. The consolidation will be chiefly formal and made 
for convenience. 

A statement issued by this company shows the mileage of 
transportation hnes owned, leased and controlled east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie on Jan. 1, 1883, as follows : 


Leased and 









States. Owned. controlled Total. 
OE eee eR CIEE ye 70.50 70.53 
I ook bs 008s cQicesdes-s> saxeune 644.23 644.2 
Pennsylvania . $0 434.52 2,164.65 1,599.17 
Delaware.ocevs.-...--. 164.05 164.05 
Maryland..... es ne as s9 328.39 328.39 
District of Columbia.... .......... ...++-- 8.18 8.18 
EEE vocceves -sevecs. sebtsen anne 32.60 33.60 
Weat Virginia... 2... ccc. cseecces csccees 11.80 11.80 

. RA Or eer et nr 434.52 3,435.40 3,859.92 
Deduct canals and ferries. ............cccccecs secssoes coe 406.0) 
SY EE ee ee Te ee 3,453.92 


Of the total mileage 345.77 miles are classed as main line 
owned; 88.75 miles as branches owned; 2,255.85 miles as 
main lines leased and controlled, and 1,169.55 miles as 
branches leased and controlled. The total mileage of tracks, 
including sidings, is 5,906.22 miles. 


Pensacola & Atlantic.—The track is now all laid 
on this road from Pensacola, Fla., eastward to the Apalachi- 
cola, River, 160 miles. The bridge over that river is not 
quite finished, connection being made by steam ferry for the 
present. The road is controlled by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and connects that company’s system at.Pensacola with 
the Florida Central & Western, leading to Jacksonville. 
The new road passes throughh a section of West Florida 
as yet but little settled, but abounding in valuable timber 
and having much good land. It has a land grant from the 
state, which is said to include some excellent lands. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The car shops at Reading, 
Pa., have completed 4,000 new freight cars of all classes 
during the last two years. 

The Receivers’ cash account for December, as audited by 
the Master, is as follows: 

Railroad Co. Coal & IronCo 








Ee eer ec 818,689 $5,085 
pe eerie eennd. 4 sm eisen 591,734 1,304,596 
ES eee Fae $4,210,423 $1,310,281 
IN son vadagiunnnaeane 3,778,604 1,219,322 
Balance, Jan. 1......... eeheuah ss $431,819 $90,959 


The balance held by the Receivers on account of deferred 
income bond payments was $13,524 on Jan. 1. 

At the annual meeting of the Schuylkill Navigation Co. 
(whose property is leased to the Reading), in. Phiiadelphia, 
Feb, 13, a committee was appointed to consider the propo- 
sitions the Reading Co. may make for exchanging Schuyl- 
kill Navigation for Reading Railroad shares. 

In the United States Circuit Court. in Philadelphia, Feb. 
14, a decree was entered ordering the Receivers to turn the 
equipment over to a trustee to be named by the company, 
on the amount due on the outstanding receivers’ certificates 
being provided for. The equipment is to form the security 
for car-trust bonds or certiticates to be issued by the trustee. 
The decree further directs the Receivers to transfer the road 
and all other. property, outside of the equipment, to the 
company, So soon as proper provision is made for all the out 
standing debts and obligations of the Receivers. A special 
Master is appointed to superintend the transfer and audit 
the final accounts of the Receivers, and the Court retains 
jurisdiction until the master’s report of the transfer shall 

made and approved. 

There was no opposition to the decree, and it was presented 
aud passed without delay. It will probably take two or three 
weeks to make the final settlements and complete the trans- 
fer of the property. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—A dispatch 
from Columbus, O., Feb. 7, says: ‘*The Ohio Supreme Court 
this morning decided the case of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis Railway Co. vs. the Central Ohio Railway Co. 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Co. adversely to the plaintiff, by 
dismissing their petition and the cause at their costs. The 
suit was brought by plaintiff against the defendants as 
recognized, in which it was sought to have an order of par- 
tition made for that portion of the Central Ohio road lying 
between Columbus and Newark and other real estate, 
amounting in value to about $2,500,000. The road passed 
from the control of the Centrai Ohio and into the hands of 
the Baltimore & Ohio in 1866, under a lease which has not 
yet expired. In 1868 or 1869 an arrangement was made 
between the Central Ohio and the Steubenville & Indiana 
companies by which the section of road in controversy was 
used jointly by them. In 1864 the former company deeded 
to the latter the one undivided half of said section of road. 
In 1868 the Steubenville & Indiana Railway?Co. was consoli- 
dated with the Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis and there- 
after and ever since the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati & St. Louis have been in possession jointly 
of the road. The question was whether this section of the 
Central Obio could be sold, cutting it in two parts and leav- 
ing the stockholders in possession of but one of these parts, 
which is worthless without the other. The Supreme Court 
said that it could not be so divided. The best legal talent in 
the state was engaged on both sides. The question and the 
decision had been anxiously looked for by both parties.” 


Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny.—The 
temporary injunction recently granted to. prevent the 
grading of certain tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
under the line of what is locally known. as the East: End 
road, which is to carry this road into Pittsburgh, has been 
dissolved. It is said that.the grading of the proposed tracks 
will render it impossible for the East End road to be built 
on the line proposed. : 


Rome, Watertown & Odgensburg.—The temporary 
injunction against the payment of interest on the income 
bonds for 1882 has been dissolved,-the stockholder who 


brought the suit haying failed to prove his allegation that | dis 


the interest had not been earned. 


Rautland.—A statement made b 
company is that the cash balance on hand does not warrant 
the payment of a dividend on the preferred stock in Febru- 
ary. The company’s resources will provide for the accruin 
coupons and for certain notes falling due in February 
March, but it does.not.seem probable that any dividend will] 
be paid before August néxt. , 


the directors of this 


> oo | hardly be read 


Scioto Valley.—The nepested transfer of a controlling 
interest in this road to the Chesapeake & Ohio is not con- 
firmed by the result of the annual meeting last week, when 
the old directors were re-elected with one exception, No 
Chesapeake & Ohio names appear in the board at all. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— 
The following securities have been put on the lists at the 
New York Stock —-, : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, $3,335,000 Wisconsin & 
Minnesota Division 40-year, 5 per cent. bonds. 

Milwaukee & Lake Winnebago, $520,000 common stock, 
$780,000 preferred stock, $520,000 income 5 per cent. bonds 
and $1,430,000 first-mortgage, 30-year,6 per cent. bonds ; 
bonds to be a delivery only after registry by the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co. This road is leased to the Wisconsin 
Central. 

New York, West Shore & Buffalo, $30,250,000 first- 
mortgage, 5 per cent. bonds. 

St. Louis d& San Francisco, $5,000,000 general mortgage, 
50-year, 6 per cent. bonds. 


Shenandoah Valley.—At a special meeting held in 
Luray, Va., the stockholders voted to approve and ratify 
the traffic contract with the Norfolk & Western Railroad 
Co., and the board was instructed to carry it into effect. It 
was also resolved to establish the headquarters of the com- 
pany “ Roanoke, Va., where the general offices will be kept 
hereafter. 


Sioux City & Pacific.—Work is progressing on the 
bridge over the Miisouri River at Blair, but the piers will 
for the superstructure before next summer. 
The bridge will be about 1,000 ft. long, and the piers are 
105 ft. high from the caissons which form the foundations, 
The stone for the piers is brought from quarries near Man- 
kato, Minn. Saulspaugh & Co., of Rock Island, Ill., are the 
contractors for the masonry. 


Staten Island Terminal.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in New York to build a railroad 
from Rossville, on the western side of Staten Island, to 
Edgewater on New York Bay, a distance of about 10 miles. 
It is probably intended to be the Staten Island end of the 
Reading’s proposed line to a coal shipping point on the bay 
of New York. 


Storm and Flood.—The effect of the floods in the 
minor streams in Ohio and Indiana, reported last week, 
became apparent in the Ohio River this week. The Ohio 
commenced rising rapidly Feb. 8, and the flood began to 
reach Cincinnati on the following day. By Feb.§i4 it had 
reached its greatest height, the river standing a little over 
66 ft, or nearly two feet higher than in the great flood of 
1832, which is the highest water on record heretofore. A 
large part of the city was flooded, and nearly all the roads 
entering the city had their tracks covered by water and 
badly washed in places, while much damage was done to 
ay and buildings. On Feb. 14 the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton Dayton was the only road upon which trains could 
enter the city, and its tracks were used by all the lines from 
the east. The Ohio & Mississippi kept up communication 
only by steamboat to Aurora, from which place it was pos- 
sible to run trains, The freight and passenger stations of 
the Cincinnati Southern were undermined by the water and 
fell, doing much damage and probably killing two or three 

rsons. Latest reports are that the Cincinnati, Hamilton 

Dayton tracks are also obstructed. 

At Louisville the city was badly damaged, but the rail- 
roads suffered less, the lines entering the city from the 
south not being exposed to the flood. All the roads 
coming into New Albany and Jeffersonville were, however, 
badly damaged, and fears are entertained that much dam- 
age will be done at points below, especially at Cairo. 


Toledo, Texas & Rio Grande.,—This company has 
executed a mortgage for $2,500,000 to cover an issue of 
bonds to be made for the purpose of building the road. The 
company has no road built as yet ; the proposed live is from 
Charleston, Ill., southward to Cairo, about 190 miles, - It is 
intended to connect the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis with 
the Texas & St. Louis road. 


Union Pacific.—Judge Dillon, the New York counse 
for the company, makes the following statement: “A con 
troversy exists between the Union Pacific and the United 
States as to the manner in which net earnings under the 
Thurman act shall be ascertained. The company, under 
the advice of counsel and under their construction of the 
decisions of the Saprtere Court, claim to have the cost of 
new construction and equipment on the main Jine deducted 
from the gross earnings in order to ascertain the net earn- 
ings. The Commissioner of Railroads does not concede this 
claim, and both parties desire a judicial decision thereof; 
and an amicable suit to that end, invited by the company, 
is about to be brought. The government, under its con- 
struction, claims that there is due to it $901,878.03; the 
company claims that there is due only $806,477.07. The 
comnpeny, has not paid because it has a counter claim against 
the United States for postal service of over $1,500,000. 
The company has brought suit for postal compensation, and 
the Supreme Court recently decided in favor of the com- 
pany and against the principle claimed by the Postmaster- 
General, and the amount due to the company is awaiting 
judicial determination. The company’s claim against the 
gevernment for postal service is much greater than any 
claim of the government against it under the Thurman act. 
The company’s purpose being, when both disvutes are ad- 
justed, to set off one against the other, the officers of the 
government have made nocomplaint of the course pursued 
by the company, but have favored a judicial settlement of 
the questions at issue.” 

The Oregon Short Line now has track laid to Sho- 
shone, Idaho, the junction with the Wood River Branch, 
the new terminus being 32 miles west of the late terminus at 
Kimama, and 321 miles from the main line at Granger, 
Wy. Aregular train will be run to Shoshone about March 
‘. A alata will soon be begun on the Wood River 

ranch. 


Vincennes, Jasper & Ohio River.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Vincennes, 
Ind., southeast through Petersburg to Jasper, a distance of 
about 45 miles. 


Wabash, Paducah & Southern.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad from a 
point on the Ohio River opposite Paducah, Ky., to Metro- 
polis, Ill., and thence to a junction with the projected 
Toledo, Texas & Rio Grande road in Williamsun County. 
The office of the company is in Metropolis, Illinois. 


Western Union Telegraph.—This company has again 
posed of competition by leasing the lines of the Mutual 
Union Telegraph Co., on the terms noted elsewhere. 
Another suit has been begun by a stockholder to.enjoin 
the company from carrying this lease.into effect. Thisis an 
addition to the numerous suits already pending against the 
company. 





York Beach.—This company; has: been organ to 
d a sige a e line fromthe Eastern. Relltocd at 
or’ 


ttery, Me., to Beach, a distance of 104¢' miles. 








